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Mr Bortiiwick, who was received with shouts of applause^ said — Ladles 
«nd GeiiUemQn, that our meeting may lack nothing of Uie good order which 
ft is desirable in all respects should be preserved, I have the honour tonam« 
David Milne, Esq., advocate, for our Chairman. (Great cheering.) 

'Hie Chairman Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel extremely ilattered with 

the proposal now made, and, with your permission, I shall be happy to ac- 
cede to the ref|uest. I believe it is usual for the Chairman to state the ob^ 
ject of the meeting over which he is to preside, but I am sure there Is no 
person here who is not perfectly aware of the subject on whidi Mr Borth- 
wick is now to lecture. I may be permitted to say, that I can hardly con- 
ceive any subject of a moral or political nature, in which every friend to 
humanity, and every well-wisher to his country, can feel a deeper or more 
intense interest. (Cheers.) On the one hand, there is involved in this 
colonial question the welfare of 800,000 human beings, who, although they 
may live comfortably and physically happy, are yet sunk and stagnating in 
Ihc lowest level of degradation ; and, on the other hand, there is involved 
the welfare of numbers of our own countrjTnen, wh- se lives and proper- 
lies, and dearest interests, ai'e at stake ; and there is also involved in it the 
prosperity of Great Britain herself — the loss of whose colonial possessions 
would be to cut off the right arm of her power, and spoil her of her riches. 
(Cheers.) This is the subject on which we are now s^ain to have the 
pleasure of hearing Mr BorUiwick lecture, and it only requires to be an- 
nounced to awaken the sympathies and attention of every one who has 
a heart to feel, or is at all capable of reflection ; and of Mr Borthwick I 
think myself bound to take this public opportunity to state, what must be the 
general feeling of all whoheard him before, that rarely. If ever, have we 
witnessed such a combination of argument, projf, and eloquence, as he has 
brought to bear upon this question. (Cheers.) I am only detaining you 
from the treat of listening to his lecture by these observations ; but, before 
taking tlie chair, I shall advert to one topic more — I mean the unseemly, un- 
fair interruptions with which he was met occasionally during his former Lec- 
tures. Every one knows, or if not, he is Infonnednow, th^ this place ought 
not to be converted into an arena of controversial disputation ; and I put it 
to yi.ur good sense, if Uicrc be any who liave come here with the intention 
of interrupting the comm >n object of this meeting, whether they ought not 
to abstain from such a breach of decorum. It is creditable neither to Uie 
individuals themselves, nor to the company, nor to the numerous fair whom 
we have the honour of seeing here. High as I consider the honour of being 
called to the chair, I shall consider it as a higher honour still if any tiling 
that I have fcaid have the effect of prcscrring good order. (Cheers.) 



Mr BoRTHwioc.— Mr Chairman, and Ladles and Oantiemoii, I know not 
whether the crisis at which 1 address you, or the question on which I have 
«he honour to speak, or the ciroumstaiioes altogether, under which we have 
met, impress m^ mind with the deepest feelings of awe and solemnitj. 
Five thmisand mlies from the spot in which we now have the pleasure of 
meeting together, there are, slumbering on the Iwsom of the mighty ocean, and 
nursed under the enlivening of the sun*s most genial rays, beautiful islands, 
peopled with 750,000 human beings in a state of slavery; and with a cer- 
tain, though a small proportion, of our brothers and sisters, hora at, edu- 
cated at, reared to manhood at home, and now in the possession olthese Colo- 
nies, as owners, or rulers, or, in some sort, moral and dvil protectors 
of those beings in a condition of bandage. Of them I come to speak. From 
tiiem, you, the people of Great Britain, draw a revenue of direct income, 
amounting to seven millions in the year. From them, too, yon have an encou- 
ragement to your industry, which is not equalled by any other market. Thej 
rear, under the protection of your laws, tropical produce, which is exported 
to you in the form of the raw material whioi at home employs the industry 
of your peasantry — manufactured by them into the shape it is ultimately 
intended to assume. It is repurchased by the Colonist at a per centage of 
L..50 beyond the price he must pay for it In any other market in the world. 
Taking those things into view, the direct yearly value of the West India 
O^onies is to you worth not less than 30 millions. And what do yr,u give 
In return for this annual amount ? Of every L.7000 which the planter re- 
ceives, only L.2500 are his own : the remainder goes directly to your 
advancement and enridunent ; and his return now-andays are unkind looks 
and words, bitterness, scorn, cursing, and persecution. Hie Colonists are 
Ill-treated and persecuted ; you are enrichnl at their expense ; In the mean 
while your best feelings are enlisted against them by stories circulated 
by a combination of talent and industry unequalled in the annals of ca- 
lumnv. And how can I, sLogle and alone, the least worthy, the feeblest 
tfi all my countrymen, address an assembly of my aonntrymen on sudi 
a subjects this, so surrounded with difficulties, and at such a time, while, 
perha^, at the moment I address you, the fatal measure Is being concluded 
In the highest councils of the nation, unmoved by that solemn responsibi- 
lity which you may conceive, but which I cannot describe ? Would that 
our opponents would meet us on the like fair groond, and come to thb ques- 
tion—not asoneof passion andpnjudioe,but of deep poliey— not as oneof empty 
declamation and field-day oratory, but of vital importance to the religious 
and humane character of our country ! Would they might remember how many 
young, and warm, and noble hearts have their hopes bound up in this ques- 
tion! How many human beings have their best Interests Involved in it! How 
ipan^ of your own peasantry entirely depend upon it for support ! How 
many of your sailors, twenty thousand In number, your defenders In time of 
war, your honour In time of peace, from year to year are nursed by it ! for 
If the charai^r of i^s BriUsh sailor be venerated all over the world for Its 
bravery, gienieroslt^, and readiness to defend the country In time of peril, 
where was it nursed to that order of valour, that generosity of enthusiasm 
and national attach iment f In passing over the bosom of the wide sea that 
soils between Britain and her West India colonies. I ask whether its best 
nursery has not been the W^ India seamanship— whether the sailors that 
have best supported the glory of our naval wars, have not been educated on 
^ salt seas, A|id in that parti(nil|^r line of trade ? Twenty thousand of the 
most gallant of our children are from year to year employed In this trade, and 
govern more than two hundred &i)d forty thousand tons of shipping, outward 
and inward, exclusive of an extenslvepross trade ponstantlvmaiutainei between 
these Colonies and British America. Who build the fihips— who, weave th« 
sails which bcspeck the bosom of the ocean — who are the anchor smiths ~tha 
l^bie smiths— wd those employed in all the details of carpentry dounwards ? 



•^mbo but yoar BritUi peasants ! Then what is your Bristol, your Liver- 
pool, yoar Mandiester, your GUtogow, your Paisley, your Dundee, your 
eastern end of the great metropolis, even London itself— if you take from 
them the West India Ck>lonie8 ? Nothing — worse than nothing ; one unl- 
Tenal scene of beggary and starvation. (Cheers.) 

Talic Uien of Slavery ! Look at home. Abolish slavery in the Colonies ! 
Weigh well the effect it will have on your own peasantry,- who now, even 
the most indostrlons of them, can hardly earn enough to give them the food 
which is necessary for the support of Ufe, or to meet their wants of neces- 
•ary dothiHg. Ueier back to the Hmes of our fathers, when the commer- 
cial iaterests of oar country were in a more prosperous condition ; point, on 
the tablets of your memoiy, to those of your own youth, when the peasantry 
were compsrstively happy ; and If it were a question of serious delibera- 
tion then in the Cabinet and Government of your country whether the Slave 
Trade ahoald be abolished— a trade considered by the wise of that time 
beneficial to the nation — how much more caution is necessary to decide upon 
this question now, \diich, for any thing our opponents have yet ^own, will 
involve In one mass of ruin so large a proportion of your peasantry and of 
your ooanflerdal Industry as that whidi 1 have descril)ed ? Are you now 
In a state to sacrifice the proviskm for your multitudinous poor ? How 
are you compelled to work them at present in your manufactories ? For 
It must be by compulsion on your part that you work them from five in the 
mocnlng till elgfitat night. I can hardly allow myself to believe that humane 
persooi — some of them sabsoribers to the Anti-Slavery Society of L.200 
fiom one, and of two guineas from another per annum, and of Is. 4d. a- 
week from others — ^would work these poor cliildren from' five in the morn- 
ing UU eight at night, without allowing them any other time than what is 
barely necessary to take their scanty food, unless there was some dire no- 
oesaity presshig on them to compel them to do it. If there be such a neces- 
sity— -If It be with pain that they see the young woman's beauty wasted, 
and the young man's strength drained from his vitals, ere yet he have reach- 
ed the period at which men are called men — if this be the state of things at 
home, Uwn I again aak you to think well of what Emancipation of the Slaves 
in the ColoBles will do for your own Slaves at home. (Cheers.) I have 
fsalltfd them Slaves — I do not mean that they can be bought and sold for so 
much money— but I do mean that stem necessity compels tiiem to selL 
not so much of their labovr, not so much of their time, but of their very Ilfo 
Uself , that they may earn as much food as will keep them from starvation 
for a few yean to come. Is this not so ? Look at the eicamination before 
the Hoose of Commons upon the Factory Bill. Who were they tliat 
tamed the promoters of that bill out of the House of Commons P Who op- 
poeed the ameUoration of Home Slavery ? Who opposed Mr Sadler when 
lie stood for the representation of 1.ecds, knowing that, upon his return, de- 
pended the carrying of a Mil for the amelioration of this condition of our 
own poor ? Why, the Macauleys and other liberators of the Slaves in our 
own Cokmies ! I have often remarked that pure humanity is universal , and 
knows no bounds bat those of natare. Wliere there Is a being wearing the 
shape of man, and having human hopes and aliections, there true humanity 
will extend-— wherever human sufibring is, there, If humanity be found, 
it will be foond alleviating It. What Uiink we of that humanity which at 
home sees no safferiag, widi has no sympathy for a child of ten years of 
age dropping Into a premature grave,' because its parents have compelled it 
lo work longer than from sonrlse to sunset, at a kind of labour which wastes 
Its life so soon, and yet sees objects of pity in the Slaves of the West In- 
dia Coloaleev who work nine and a hidf hours a-day, and are well fed, 
well ckithed, and well provided for ? (Hear, hear.) In one plantation of 
the West Indies, In the island of Antigua, the Negroes to a man are sub- 
aeiiben to a filble Society, of wh&cfa the proprietor of the estates is president. 
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Ah ! could you tcU the Slaves in the West India Colonies what is going on 
at home<->ooa]d you draw to them a picture of the interior of a manufactory 
at Manchester, or at Leeds, or at Bristol, or at any of the'oUier manufac- 
turing towns 9X, home, they would be found subscribing willingly and proudly 
to the relief of the White Slaves ; for of suliering such as is in these manu- 
factories they have no idea. (Hear.) 

But my object in making tliis reference, is not to draw a parallel hetweeii 
the condition of the peasant in this country and the labourer in the West 
India Colonies — for I should rather call him a labourer thau a Slave. De- 
line in your unprejudiced solitude what Slavery means, think of the evils 
which that hated word specially and dfilRuitively involves, and measure' well 
how many of these evils comparatively belong to jiie condition of our owu 
labourers, and of the Labourers in the Colonies, and 1 will then put it to 
any honest mind to say which of the two better deserves tlie name of Slave ! 
My object is, however, not to draw the parallel, but to bring one of the luost 
important points of the question now in debate before your mind, and that 
is — Would it be well, if, in attemptmg to cure one patient, a medical atten« 
dant should kill another ? Would it not be better to take such gentle means 
as would restore both to life, though it might be by a slower progress P Well, 
the point of view in which I desire to put the question now is this — Consider, 
even if Emancipation were all that it has been contended to be as for as the 
Slave is concerned, what will it be for our own Peasantry ? Must we erect the 
freedom of the Slave upon the ruin of our own Peasantry ? Must we purchase 
for the Slave what we believe to be good, by involving our own Peasantry 
in a mudi greater evil ? This is a consideration which Mr Fowel Buxton 
and the callers for Immediate Emancipation have not yet taken into view. 
The ground of our contending is, that the Slaves will not work if they were 
free ; and because they will not work if they are free, therefore the Colonies 
are lost to us the moment that an unprepared Emancipation is conferred upon 
them. Tliis is the question on which I am debating, and it were wrtmg in 
me to assume this, unless I had proved it ; but proved it I have. I wmild 
ask what motive could be placed before the mind of the Slave to induce him 
to labour, supposing him miade free to-morrow ? None of our opponents have 
answered tliis. It is not hunger nor want of clothing ; the former he is 
not likely tu feel, and for the latter he cares not. It is not education— 
for this he has nut yet been taught to desire with vehement thirst. The 
original wish of the Slave remains the same in a large proportion of the 
Slaves now in the Colonies — namely, to be totally idle, and to bask in the 
sun, leaving his wife and his children, if he have any, to provide for them- 
selves as they may. What idea do two-thirds of the slaves, ay, and 
a larger proportion than this, attach to freedom now? They attach 
the notion of being idle ; and I will mention a palpable proof of this.— A 
contest was carried on lately between Sir Bethel Codruigton and Mr Fowel 
Buxton, generally on the condition of the Slaves. Buxtou asserted that they 
would labour, if they were free, and that they were harshly treated on Sir 
B. Codrington's estate now, and would do any thing to escape from it. The 
latter put this to the test by proposing to Buxton as follows :-^** You shall 
be carried to tlic West India Colonies — proceed to my estate — ^you shall 
have free access to my Negroes for one month, and you will explain to them, 
that when made free, they are not to be idle, but to labour as they do now, 
and I will allow you to Emancipate any fifty of them you will find to accept 
it.*' Mr Buxton did not, however, find it convenient to accept the condition. 
** 0," said he, '* you wish to send me from England at the time, in the next 
Session of Parliament, when the question will be at the most important issue.'* 
«* But why not send out a proxy to emancipate them ?'* No, he did not want 
lo put it to the test. Instances of this kind I could multiply without num- 
»>er. But my determination is to take this to-day for granted, for I have 
already proved it, and I shall proceed to the winding up of the question, so 



that wemay see what are the arguments for and agaiiivt Immediate Kmanci- 
pation, as the West India Colonies now stand, unencumbered by Uie reading 
of evidence. There is a seilous and grave objection to Immediate Emanci- 
pation to be drawn from the eftect it would have on the commercial interests 
of oar own oountry-»^n oar own Exchequer — on our commereial popula- 
tion—on our manufacturing population — and upon the interests generally of 
our own* country. If Britain, burdened as she now is with taxation, be 
ready to give up 30 millions of her annual value, then yoa may Emancipate 
yoar Slaves, but not till then. Secondly, on the score of humanity I plead. 
Patting our oirh Exchequer and peasantry out of view — our own King 
and Government dependences — and even excluding from our consideration for 
the time the Planter liimself— to the Slave and his ufety alone will I look when 
I plead for Gradual Emancipation. And here I beg to be attended to closely 
-^' Hear me for ray cause* and be silent that you may hear ; censure me 
in your wisdoms, and awake your senses that you may .the better judge.*' 
(Cheers.) Do not be printmg anonymous letters in the next paper; do 
not say that Mr IJorthwick avoids the subject of Immediate Emancipa- 
tion, on the pretence that immediate is not a definite term, and quote John- 
son's Dictionary to prove that it is definite. Do my opponents fancy that 
I come here to dispute with them in grammar ? — to question whether Im- 
mediate or Gradual is the most definite word ? The terms are equally de- 
finite in themselves ; and I can tell them, once for all, that if I were going 
from plaee to place to inquire after literary champions, to exhibit myself as 
an orator — ^to which I have no pretensions in the world— (great cheerijig).-.if 
I were a sort of literary knight-errant, seeking to right grammatical wrongs — 
(laughter) — and redress logical grievances, the very last people that I should 
choose to inquire for of this description (for it is an honour to overthrow, or be 
overthrown by honourable men) would be the Anti-Slavery Society. (Cheers.) 
The writer of the letter allud<^ to, addressed to the Gradual Emancipators 
of Slavery, says, ** By your Lecture in the Assembly Kooms, you have at- 
tributed unworthy motives to those who approve of Immediate Emancipa- 
tion, describing them as political agitators ; you have aspersed their religion ; 
and you have made use of many hard words, llie skill of your advocate is 
adndrahle in thus evading the question at issue. He also puts aside the word 
fanmediate, as not intelligible. Dr Johnson's exfdanation is instant, present, 
with regard to time ; and he illustrates the two-fold meaning by tliis quo- 
tation from Shakspeare :-— 

< Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Muikt not be lost and turned in idle words. 
But find supply immediate,* 

The want of defiiiltcncss Is not in the word immediate, but in the word gra- 
dual.'* 1 notice this letter because, although 1 do not put myself on the level of 
noticing such lettei-s, it may have its efltct In certain quarters. A man who 
screens himself under the miserable shelter df ananonyme, is not fair game for a 
man who comes with his name before the public. He may say what he likes — 
for I know not where to find him. He may use calumny — I cannot bold him up 
to public contompt — I cannot shew where the guilt lies. He, on the other hand, 
has the mejins of holding me up to public scorn. We are not on a fair level. 
Yet I do notice this letter to ^ew what sort of sophisms they are by which 
our opponents maintain their point. Agitators ! I have described them as 
such. •» By your Lecturer in the Assembly Rooms,** says the writer. I 
am not the lecturer of any paily — I am not the lecturer of the Immediate 
nor of the Gradual Emancipators — I am my own lecturer — I stand for my 
country, not for any body of men in the country. No class of men ever in- 
structed me to Say a word ; nor have I any other rule to guide me than 
what I see to 1)0 best for my country. •* You have attributed," says 
the writer, *'■ to those who approve of Immediate Emancipation/* &c. 
What do they mean by complaining of this? Surely they would t)e 
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aagiv with DM If I called them charitable maa, when oift is( hSBfiOO 
which they collected hi nhie yean to be giyen to the Slaves, only L.9, 16s. 
8d. of it went to the poor distressed Negroes la London. Woald they be 
pleased if I said, they were not «* politicai agitators,** but that they are col- 
lectors of money for the good of the Slaves, and have collected this sum ; and 
to show how honest they are, they say tliat they gave nine pounds of it to 
the poor Negroes ? What is tiie object of the three millions of pamphlets 
which they have dlstribtited over the world ? What is the object of the ap- 
peal ^idiich they make to public feeling constantly ? I do not aoeuse them of 
dishonesty. I said they did that which they said they would do — ^that they 
aooomplished that which they declared they would accompliflh, namely, the 
harrowing up of the public mind against the plantefs. Wliat do they call 
tliat but political agitation ? Perl^ps they will say, it is not a political 
question. No ? What does it concern ? Does it not concern the dvil 
rights of 750,000 human beings ? Is it not a question about the rights of 
Slaves, who are subjects of the British crown, and the rights of the Planters 
and of the home country ? And is this not a political question ? Is not the 
circulation of pamphlets , and the writing of letters, intended to excite the pub* 
lie mind to au «r parte view of the question ? Is not this political agita- 
tion ? If it mean not this, what does it n^ean ? The writer of this letter must 
say they are dishenest. I give the Anti-Slavery Society joy of their friends. 
** Heaven defend me from my friends ; I will take care of m3r8elf from my 
enemies,*' If my 'enemies accuse me of attributing l>ad motives to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and declare that they are not political agitators, the only 
refuge left them is dishonesty. I do not think they are dislionest ; but I 
find, by a note just slipped into my hand, that they have dedated that their 
object is politioil agitation. I can give you high authority for the same 
thing ; the authority of Peter Clare, a quaker in Manchester-— a gentleman 
of very sound honest principles, I believe, whom I met several times there 
as the ocgan of the Anti-Slavery Society. Talking to him in public about 
Che question, I said, ** Surely you do not sanction the appeals to passion con- 
stantly made by your party ; surely, as a Christian and a Briton, you can- 
not sanction those appeals to passion ? Would it not be better to confine 
your observattons to reason ?*' *» Friend So-and-So,*' says he, naming a 
certain gentleman, ** is the lecturer we vrish : he is eloquent, and he ap- 
peals to the passions ; and we are so satisfied of the justice of our cause, that 
we are willing to take upon ourselves the responsibility. If we get the peo- 
ple to vote with us, we do not care whether it he obtained through their pas- 
sions or their judgment !" Any person who doubts what I say may write to 
Peter Clare himself) he is too honest a man to deny that he said so. So 
much then for my assertions of attributing bad motives to them. I would 
not argue the question about motives, but eitoai acts. What have they done ? 
They have done that which is calculated to ruin the Negro, the Planter, and 
the Country. If they have the purest hearts, the most benevolent wishes, 
and the warmest affections, they Imow themselves that my quarrelnirith them 
is not about their hearts, and their affections, but it is what they have done. 
If I find a man constantly injuring me by mistake, it does not make the in- 
jury the less that it was done by mistake ; If I am kQled, it does not restore 
my life, that I was Idlled by mistake or by kindness. My quarrel is with the 
act, not the motive. They quote Dr Johnson as to the meaning of the word 
immediuU, They are no great dabs at grammar themselves ; the ** he** 
would-be Dr Johnson *' illustrates the twofold' meaning," &c «• The want 
of definitiveness is not in the word immediate,*' they say, «* but In the word 
gradual.'* The writer is mistaken ; the want of definitiveneas Is in neither 
of the words. Where are we to look for the indefinition of the word ? I op- 
pose Immediate Emancipatian. I am told you an not to fiucy that it is to 
be 80 very immediate ; that It is not to be without any preparation. I do not 
expect to-morrow, when I pull off my night-cap, to find the house with the 



jBope-sbne ujpon It, which I to-night ordered to be built inmiediaUfy, And 
their next definition is '* the substitution of judicial**— mark the sounding 
words !--iind *t responsible authority for private and irresponsible." What 
has this to do with presence or futurity of time? It has nothing whatever to dd 
with Ume. They have yet ano^r definition, and that is—'* Eniand{)ation 
so speedily efi^ted, as shall be condstent with the rights of all parties in-* 
l^olved.'* And then we have a fourth, more astonishing than them iUI, via. 
•• The i%ht of property in man must entirely and for ever be eictingi^^ 
iM'".-..«:ia so on. I confess there may be a definite meaning in this, but ti 
b written in a language I do not understtiiid ; — If It were translated Into 
£ttgli^, it might luive a definite meaning. What Is Izhmedlate Emandpa- 
fLon ? <* The light of property In man must be entirely imd for ever ex- 
finffdiahed.** &c. This is all about the emcnce of the thing ; it has nothhig 
to 00 with the Umc, Immediate is a word that refen to time. It is needless 
fbr me to spend time in the refutation of this. I object lo their definitkm 
as wanting precision. I have no quarrel with my mother tongue ; I know 
you may express any idea you wish to express in it, as well as in ahy othel: 
language, saving the languages of Greece and Rome, which are now dead ; 
but I have a quarrel with the Anti-Slavery Society, fbr spealdng of Imme- 
diate Emancipation, and not knowing what it means. In all the definitions 
sanctioned by their authority, no one of them is fbiind agreeingwith the 
other ; and I complain of a want of deimitiveneflB in them all. The writer 
of the letter goes on to say, ** That there is a present unfitness in the Slave 
to be put in poasesnon of the body he lives In, is assumed by your party, 
but not granted by the dther ; aiid the standard you have pitched upon ad 
qualifying the Slaves for Emancipation is the character of Cato ! ! !" So, 
they have discovered that the Slave lives in and has his own body how, and it 
Is not to be his own yet, but the effect of Lnmediate Emancipation is to piit 
him in possession of tiiis body. I mentioned the name of Cato, and quoted a 
Sentence put into his mouth by Addison ; and I said, that to a mind that 
could appreciate that sentence, freedom was the best of blessings — JSlavery 
the greatest curse. But they say, ** Mr Borthwick says, if the Stave is not 
made as learned, and as talented, and as great a man as Cato, then he is not 
fit for freedam !" So far from saying this, I said, on the contrary, that the 
British peasant — ^n^, by the tender mercies of some Of oar manufacturers 
that subscribe.to tDe Anti-Slavery Society, and are loudest in their calls for 
Immediate Emancipation, is dying, rendering up, under the influence of hag-^ 
gard starvation, his very soul hiio the hands of the God that gave It — is a 
nobler beidg than the richest slave the Sultan owns. Was this raising It to 
the standard of Cato ? Shew me the slave in the condition of a Scottish 
peasant, and I will be for his Immediate Emancipation. 

A Scottish peasant knows the rights between man and man. Tou meet 
him going to his work, and you ask Iiim why he goes so cheerfully along to 
so hud a day*s toil ? His reply is, j^rhaps, I have a wife and children, or 
a father and motheri or a home, with various relationships ; oi* I have a 
good name, and I wish to keep It untarnished — therefore I work. But 
these are not his only reasons. He knows tliat one part of the community 
must till the ground from whence they are taken. He was bom to thto 
condition ; he is happy and cheerful, and pleased to comply with it. He 
cheerfully gives himself up to his position in society, lives a contented, vir- 
tuous, religious life, and dies the death of a philosopher and a Christian; 
This is a true patriot ; for never was a word said more truly by any man 
than by Gray, when he stood in the village church-yard, and marked ih6 
otherwise unmarked tombs around him, saying — 

« Some route, inflorioas Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwefl, guUtlens of liis conntry't blood.** 
Ay ! These powers of mind exist amongst them ; and here an illustration 
in point. But would you take this mute, inglorious Milton from his 

B 
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•oitage, though his mind occaiionally wanderi over the width of possihl* 
existence wlu a grasp of natural power and ohservaiion equal to. that of 
Milton himself, and ask him in that condition to write a Paradise Lost 7 
Would you tell hhn, •• You have all the powers of Milton — therefore write 
a Paradise last V* No ; he wants the preparation of lore and book. Tlien 
as to the Cromwell guiltless of his coimtry's blood, he has all the power of 
military genius, but for the want of cultivation ; put him at the head of a 
squadron, and what would he do ? Nothing ; because he wants prepara^ 
tion. So with the negro ; he has in \&s mind the germs of all that is great 
and free. If so, why not make him free at Once ? the cultivation is want- 
ing. Prepare him for freedom, and then he will be all that your free man 
is. But make him free now; turn him loose in the ** manhood of hla 
ph3r8ical strength," and yet in his intellectual infancy, ami he becomes too 
formidable for those that have given him his liberty. 

♦♦ Until," continues the writer, "you lower thb standard — until you 
fix upon somethmg more definite, your evasive lectureship in the Assembly 
Rooms may be amusing, but the Slave can have no hope in your tender 
mercies." I read this letter on purpose that we may see to what miserable 
shifts and sophistry our opponents are reduced. This writer either heard, 
or he did not hear me speak. If he did not, it was ill done of him to write 
any thing of what he knew nothing. If he did hear me, he knew that what 
he has asserted here is not true, for he knows that I did not point out the. 
standard of Cato's character as that to which the Slave should be advanced 
ere he be lit for freedom. So much for the line of offence taken up by my 
opponents. Is it not melancholy that a subject so grave as this, in which so 
many thousand interests are involved, and with which so much national pro- 
perty is connected, should be so discussed before a British public — that tliey 
should come with sophistry, with misrepresentations, with a catchlng-up of 
words, and propagating false tales, in the defence of what they call huma- 
nity ? If it were true humanity, it would stand by the side of truth ; for hu- 
manity is as true to truth as the pledged maiden to her bridegroom's hand. 
Never will humanity, if genuine, forsake truth. If you find something call- 
ing itself humanity, but forsaking the side of truth, you may be sure it is 
meretricious. 

Before the Africans were received by the Planter, they were savages, in 
their native country, of the lowest possible description ; — they knew nothing of 
moral ties — they had no wants of a moral kind — they cared not for anytlung 
save the gratification of their passions. No one need question the truth of 
this who has the means of referring to the travels of Lander, Denman, 
Clapperton, and others. If any other proof were wanting, it would be found 
in the fact, that in the worst time of slavery you never could find a man 
willing to return to Africa, saving and excepting on tlie moment of his 
landing, ere yet he knew, comparatively, the evil to which he had been ex- 
posed, and the good which he was to experience — ere yet he knew what 
he had to dread or hope, and what he had to suffer or enjoy. While he 
stood on the shores of the Colonies, sometimes, indeed, in obedience to the 
horrible rites of his religion , he would deprive himself of life, under the 
expectation that he was thereby to return home ; but this is all. So much 
for the state of the African before he came to the Colonies. But see what 
he is now, and by the exertions of the Planter ! I have proved his condition ; 
and it would not be desirable to read extracts from all these volumes before 
me — to produce all that has been read before in the Committee of tlie House 
of Lords. I have produced enough to leave it beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that the Planter has done for the Slave what has introduced him to 
the very verge of ultimate civilization. What, then, does humanity say ^ 
Take a comparison. We sit, for instance, at the side of some person 
grievously afflicted. Wine is an excellent thing — it cheers the hevts of 
princes and of men : We say, give him wine ; no, says the skilful physkian. 
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It may be good for you, but it will be evil for him— It will extinguish in 
him the spark of life ; there is a gentler means that first may be used, and 
then we may give him wine. So it is with the the Slave. They have arrived 
at that delicate pohit wliich touches on the verge of civilization. Though 
they came savages to the Colonies, their children are now educated ; they 
have been impressed with European feelings, and European' liabits ; their 
society is just changing into the form and mould of European life. What 
do our opponents now plead for? An armed police Is said to be con- 
templated by the Government. An armed police ! argue the Anti-Slavery 
Society^-what are they to do ? To compel tlie free men to worlc, to 
bring compensation to the Planter. (Cheers.) What will you do witfi 
those that wiU not woric ? Flog them, say Buxton and Knibb— only don't 
let the flogger be a man in whose possession the Slave is ; and that would be 
mereiful, because the Slave being his property, he might be supposed to 
take care of hunself, by taking care of the Slave. Is It possible to conceive 
that the Planter would flog the Slave so very severely as to prevent him from 
working in the fields ? No ! It must not be the Planter tiiat is to punish, 
but a flogger sent out. (Cheers.) Perhaps it might be Mr Zachary Ma- 
canley — (great cheers)-— I beUeve he had some practbe in this on Hyde 
estate ; or perhaps it might be some one under his superintendance ; and 
the Slaves then will say, ** Macauley time come back again, Massa.'* 
(Cheers.) They are to be flogged and driven to their work, not by law, 
bat by the point of the Iwyonet. They are to be flogged, but not by tho 
man whose interest it is to keep them in good health, but by a man who has 
no connection with the Planters at all. I suppose we all know the value of 
a sugar-boiler. Take away the sugar-boiler at a certain season, and tha 
fruitful labour of that whole year is lost. Well, suppose the flogger has 
an enmify at the Planter, and he calls the sugar-boiler away on some pre- 
tended offence, and he is flogged by this independent flogger — (great laughter) 
— ^how much may the Planter be Injured \ This is tiielr line of argument 
against the Planter. (Inmiense dieering.) And we find that the Slave is 
to be muidi worse treated under this new system tiian he Is now. Is this 
Immediate Emancipation ?— Unhallowed mockery ! I will tell you a bet- 
ter way than this. Abolish the word Slavery from the English language al- 
together — (great cheering)— or let it remidn to designate that condition 
only of which It is most aptly descriptive — ^namely, that of a pledged 
Member of Parliament — (bursts of laughter) ; — abolish, I say, tlw word 
Slavery, and you have Immediate Emancipation. (Cheers.) How mudi 
more free is the Slave now than he would be under such Immediate Eman- 
dpation ? Who drives him to his work ? No one. Is the whip to be 
abolished imder the new system ? No ; they are to be flogged hereafter 
by the Immediate Emancipationists themselves — so that it does amount to 
this, that the Slave has as much freedom now as he will have under the new 
system. My plan is Immediate — ^theirs is Gradual Emancipation ; nay, so 
far is their plan from being Emancipation at all, that I would not lift up my 
voice to plead for the Planter, if it were not that I am convinced that such a 
plan of Emancipation is neither more nor less than fixing the Slave in ever- 
usting and irremediable slavery. He never can be redeemed from that de« 
flcription of slavery : you take him half a savage, and place him in the con- 
dition of a free man, and you say to him work. ** Work I By what 
oompulsioQ ? I am free — ^you have passed a law by which you say I am 
free ; your king has made me free ; and, if in the time of Jamaica's insur- 
rection I was deceived — ^if then I did wrong, I am now no longer deceived ; 
yoa have told me I am free now. Why did I rebel in Jamaica, and take 
an oath, drinking human blood, to banish all white and free men from the 
country— -to enslave in deeper bondage than they are now those that were 
lyider me— to lower the condition of the blacks over whom I had any influ- 
cnca ?«-4nit becaaie I believed we were free." This is the efl^ct of Immediate 
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y;i.iyiiMjMii^ Tlit^aak,wli«P^i8tb»daiig«r? Where! vhexe is H«ofc ? I» 
the hiBtqry of the world, where was aUvery abolished immediately withooi 
danger ? Was it in St DppiingQ, Gaodaloape, or amongst the Crown SUvef 
^ Antigoa ? I wUl i;\ot trouble yon with any farther evidence to-day, than 
•ioroly withth^ rei^^lnfi; of a few extracts upon this subject. With regard 
V> S% Domingo, Tmnipdiftte fim^noipotion was given there. What was the 
«fieotofit? 

With regard to their moral condition, I have a l^ifir from ^ gallant offim 
9Br in the navy, in which lie states : — 

*^ 8iB— In oompUanoe with 3ronr request, and my desire to contribute efery 
thing in my power to the eladdatloa of truth, I proceed' to state, that, having 
had?i94inent opportunities of visiting. 8t Domingo, during several yean of 
proliMBional lexvice in the West Indies, I feel myself competent to ferm a 
iolaiably correct Judgment on the state of the negro population of that ill* 
(aied but beautiful island; and I have the greater coundence in doinff so, in« 
fwnudi as I have no interest whatever, dii^ or indirect, through fnends or 
relations^ that might influence my opinion as bearing on the imfK>rtant sub* 
iect of Emancipating the Slaves In the British West India Colonies. 

'^ I desir^ with every man of generous and Christian feelingj, to see the 
llave made free; but I liave seen such misery arise from Sudden Emancipa- 
tion of ignorant Negroes, not only in St Domingo^ but in the British Colo- 
nies, that I consider mysdf bound*, as a man and a British officer, to state 
what I knowv what I have seen on the subject* 

M Qommerca has almost ceased in St Domingo, because what were once pro- 
dnetivQ plantations under the French planter, are now young forests. The 
heqssa.<^ the soBpeUed l^renoh planters are now onl^ discoverable by their 
piins> Yams and plantiiins are nearly the whole cultivation of the island. 

" Religion is only a nsme^ . ^poyals at the lowest ebb— the intercourse Im-» 
tween the sexes promiscuous. 

'^ As no census has been taken of the population, I cannot take upon ma 
to sav that it has decreased; U may, however, be fairly inferred. 

** trom the condition of the Negroes in St Domingo, where I last had an 
opportunitv of informing myself (which Iras in the year 1815), and from die 
accounts of the Negroes on the coast of Africa^ I thmk if thc^ have not kl« 
feady returned to the barbarons oon^lien of 'tneir anosstors, they avaftst-ap* 
preaching to it. 

<< When France possessed, tha island, the oolfooxed paeple about the citiea 
lod towns were well-dressed, now almost all appear quite naked. 

^< Can this be the state to which our philantnropists are dsdroos to hdag 
our well-fed, well.treated Wes^ India slaves ? 

<< I know there, are. some few. instances of tolerably educated Negroes be- 
coming, when free> useful members of society, but such instances are rare; 
and it is well known to persons acquainted with Jamaica^ that tibe Haroon^ 
will not work, but live a wild life in the mountains. 

"Sin, 

*' I remain yours fUthfnlly, 
(Signed) '«H. W. SCOTT, Captain R.N."» 

** Seffneombi JVee. 2^A 1632." 

*' In justice to the West Indians generally, I must state^ that in eight years, 
that I served in this country (at dimsrent periods), I have been very much 
amongst the masters and negroes,, on different estates, both on tlie coast and 
in tibte inigrioT^ hx removed from my ship. In the islands of Barbadoes, Tri- 
nidad, Antigua, Jamaica, also the French and 'Spanish islands, I sdemnly, de- 
dare that I never witneased or heard of an aet 4>f cruelty oommitted by aieM^ 
Moafsr ; but I have seen seme, by women of colour, possessors of sbves ; tibat 
I have witnessed much kindness, .care^ and atCentirn^ duriiw their sioliMas, 
having visited the little hospitals on several estates; andl cUndeelamthal; 
I never knew more kind.hearted men than the West Indian Plwiters* 

'^ In St Domingo I have been an eye»witness of much crudty and oppres- 
ilon;^ and I think the /r^f blacks there a moat indolsnt, immoral, dirty, andL 
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wretched !«(» I am bera ipeaking of tliat part of die j^land tliat wae nitder 
Chrutopb^ 

»QEO. GOSLINO." 

** I oaa only add, that I.wish I eoald me the poor of this country- half ae 
happy, and weH taken care of aa the negroes in the West Indies. 



Extract ftom Mr Keith Boa^lt^^n speedi in tiie Hotue of Comiiiaiif , on 
Monday file 2d of July 1832, taken from the Mirror of Parliament :^ 

^'Before sitting down> I must request permission to call attention to the 
lelatiTe state of produce in the island of Hayti, as showing the inefficiency of 
free labour. Gonsal«6enenil M 'Keniie was sent there by the Foreign Offioe* 
for the purpose of reporting with respect to the produce of the island, and i\ 
is froih nis returns that I am now quoting. 

Clayed Aluscorado 

fi». Ifcs. 

Exports of Sugar in..«,^1789 was 47,516,531 and 93,573,300 

1826 . Nil., . 32,864 

Exports of Cotfm in..,^178» 76^885)219 

1836 32,189,784 

Exports of Cotton in..^l789 7>004,274 

IflSO* 690^979 

Exports of Indigo in...^l789 758,628 

1826 Nil. 

Exports of Molasses in 1789 25,749 cwt. 

1826 NU." 

The offidal evidence on the same subject, not with regard to St Domingo« 
hut Antigua, is 0UII a stronger proof. I call your attention to this evidence, 
liecaose 1 know that, in the course of the argument that may be laid before 
Ton by tbe Immediate Emancipators, the Grown Slaves of Antigua will be 
brought forward as an example of Immediate Emandpation. Lord Howick 
brought forward this example immediately after their Emandpation ; but 
tiers is the oflBk^ial report. Remember, here was a trial of Immediate Eman- 
dpation — of what it would do for a certain number of Slaves. I beg to Tea4 

** Report of a Committee of the Council and Assembly of Antigua, respect- 
ing the State of tbe Apprenticed Africans, liberated by the Crown in 
lOH^ and of ihe Manner in which they Employ themselves^ 

' ** Your Committee now come to ^e statement in the Colonial Agent*s 
letter, that 371 Crown Slaves were made free in the present year : to this 
assertion they fed themselves bound to give the most positive contradiction. 
They are aware that a number of captured Africans have received papers, 
eoofoMing conditionid (readom^ under the authority of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in the month of January 182); and to these persons alone can your 
Committee trace any connection with the statement contained in the letter 
of the Colonial Agent. By the annexed document. No. 6^ it appears that 
268 Africans received free papers in 1829 ; that 67 are still retained, fixA en- 
tirely maintained at the expense of Government; that 22 are Creole Slaves, 
who were libelled in the Court of Vice-Admiralty for some supposed illegal 
oractices by thdr owners ; 17 were condemned, being unclaimed ; the remain, 
tag 5 were acquitted by the Judge in this country—the acquittal was af- 
firmed by Lord Stowell, and the owners were indemnified at the expense of 
his Majesty's Government; and that 8 are fugitive Slaves from Onadaloupe. 
** And here your Committee are called upon to draw the serious attention of 
tlbe House of Legislature, as to the character, conduct, and general course of 
)|ff of these penons, as derived from the evidences attachedt to Mi Report. 
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lb the firtt place, your Commhtoe b^to nodoe the Importent Het, that thet« 
pertoniy since the year 1821, hare be«i maintained, by his M ^esty*s CForem* 
ment, at an expense amounting to upwards of L.40,000 currency. While, 
then, this enormous sum has been expended by his Majesty's Ooremment ia 
supporting these onfortunata people in indiscriminate idleness, it does not 
appear that the smallest provision has been made for their spiritual care, reli- 
gious and moral instruction. The small number of these people who have 
made any progress, are indebted to the benevolence of the Moravian Mission 
for their instruction ; and it is amongst these that any examples of good be» 
haviour and industry are to be found. Can it, then, be expected that such 
jiersons, so lately removed from savage Ii£3, and unimproved by education^ 
should readily and immediately fall into a course of industrious living and 
habits ? But your Committee beg to state, most decidedly, diat the nust la 
direetly the reverse; that ft is to be lamented, that even where' the African 
has been apprenticed, so long as to acquire a useful knowledge of some handi- 
craft, the Committee have learnt but of one instance in which he has, after 
his liberation, maintained himself by the exercise of his trade. 

** Your Committee, in conclusion, c<msider it lamentable that the natural 
disinclination of the African to agricultural labour, should have been enoou* 
ra^ by a positive stipulation in the terms of all their various apprentice* 
ships, that he should not be required to till the ^uth (See No. 8); so thai 
up to the present time there does not exist a single instance of a liberated 
African cultivating the soil." 

The descriptions given In the various examinations befote the Conunittee 
o f the House of Legislatare in Antigua are miserable. I will give yea aa 
idea of them :— * 

'' Mr Roach examined. 

1. Abraham Roach. 

2. Officer of Police ; was for many years keeper of the public Jail. 
8. Ceased to be keeper of jail in March 1810. 

4. Has had many and frequent opportunities of observing the coitdnet' of 
the liberated Africans. 

6. A few individuals among them are well-behaved and industrious, but 
the generality are drunken, disorderly, riotous, and idle; and believes that the 
major part of the robberies in town are perpetrated by them. 

6, Have no regular means of support, but live from hand to mouth, 

7* Remembers an instance of one of them, Tom Ronan,. being convlQted of 
larceny, and flogged and imprisoned. 

8. Never heard an instance of any having been employed in agricultural 
pursuits ; verily believes that there never were any so employed ; nor would 
they even so employ themselves under any circumstances. 

9. Knows them to be idle, dissolute and disorderly. 

10. Does not know one employed in any trade, though several were apprem 
tioed to handicraftsmen. 

11. Remembers 20 of the Africans (when Apprentices) being put in jail 
for an attempt on Collector Whey*s life about the year . 

12. Looks upon them as a curse to the island. 

13. Recollects on several occasions that the Slaves belonging to His Majesty 
in the Dock -yard having beeu committed to the criminiu gang under Magi- 
strates* warrants. *' 

*^ John Henry Jones examined. 
*<l8 superintendant of the criminal gang; tliat he is well acquainted with 
the Afriean Apprentices; about 60 of them were employed by the public in 
1828; that their attendance was most irregular, never exceeding about 26 ; 
that they came and went as they pleased, and were under no control ; that 
the object was to make their time available to their maintenance, but that 
they were dismissed as useloM and intractable; that his acouaintance in tiia 
town is very extensive* and that he does not know one single instance of au 
Afriean apprentice who served their time to trades earning their livelihood 
by workiuff at such trade ; that they were addicted to eating dead dogs, raw 
fish^ and all sorts of carrion, in preference to cooked food ; that the Slaves be<r 
longing to the Crown at the dock-yard were repeatedly seat to the crimina 
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gang} by Comminioner Lewis and the neighbearing Magiitntet, for tbefu ef 
Various kinds in His Majesty^s dock-yard ; that he is not aware of one indiri- 
dnal employed in agricnltnnl pursniu ; that the hospital provided for them 
by Ooremment is the greatest possible nuisance to the town, and, in fact, a 
den of filth, profligacy, i^nnder and drunkenness ; that porters and occassional 
jobing constitutes the ostensible employment of the males, and huckstering 
that ^ the females ; that many lire with the Slaves on the Estates." 

The whole of the examinations are of a similar import. From the exam- 
ples then before us, speaking of slavery, what would humanity dictate P 
JEknandpate them immediately — ^they become wretched, idle, dissolute, and 
Immoral. Retain them in slavery till tfaey are fit for freedom, and the opposite 
Is the effect. We have facts to prove that 17,000—17,000 even by Buxton's 
admission, but really 20,000 — Slaves have in twelve years been Emancipated 
by the Planters themselves, and haidly one of them turned out a thief or a 
robber. (Cheering.) Which, then, is the better plan ? The plan of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which changes them into robbers, thieves, plunderers, and 
vagabonds f or the plan of the Planters, idiidh changes them Into indus- 
lioos, happy freemen ? One was bom a slave — ^llved for many years a 
alsve— was prepared for freedom gradually ; and his master, when he was 
satfsfted that he was prepared, emancipated him ; — and this slave is an ar- 
chitect, and the splendid building, the Presbyterian CSiurch in Kingston, 
Jamaioa, stands a monument of his ability. Facts are stubborn things. 
The Free Negroes in Sierra Leone are poor, wretdied, and ml^rable ; Uie 
Crown Slaves in Antigua are poor, wretdied, and miserable, and so are 
tboee in St Domhngo. The Slaves liberated without being prepared for it, 
are such as I have described them, everywhere inclined to disorganization 
and misrule. Where is there an example of their being otherwise ? Where ? 
Call learning from her olden seats, and ask where ? and learning is 
dumb. Look to history, downwards from the most ancient times, and his- 
tory is dumb. Where is the example ? Not in B3gypt, Babylon, Tyre, 
Greece, Home ; not in England, nor in Scotland. Read Fletcher of Saltoun's 
deacripUon of Emancipation in Scotland, and you will find what evil it did 
there. I stand, in fact, on history— on reason ; and I ask where, in reason or in 
history, in the lapse of time, can you shew me an example in which, by a 
leglBlative enactment, a sudden change from slavery to freedom has not 
been fbllowed by evils most dangerous to the class of men emancipated, and 
the class of men to whom they were introduced ? ** Liberia '.*' they sometimes 
cry^ and exultingly, because it is a pretty word, and has some connection 
in its sound with freedom. But the man who is pleading for Liberia is a 
Gradual Emancipator. If there is a man more intensely opposed to Imme- 
diate Emancipation than myself— that man is Elliot Cresson, the pleader for 
Liberia, who wishes to place ^00,000 fired negroes upon Liberia to save them 
from tyranny, and ultimately to civilize Africa. I do not wish to draw invidi- 
ous comparisons, but I ask you, what has the Anti-Slavery Society done ? 
By It the CroWn was stinrolated to Emancipate 370 negroes. What did 
the Crown do for them ? — made them savages ! Wliat have the Planters 
done ? — they have made no fewer than 17,000 industrious and free men \ 
(Great cheering.) There I leave the argument drawn from humanity. 
If you are to be merciful to yourselves, make them happy and industrious 
free men ; if you are to be cruel to them, make them miserable and wretehcd 
free men.— Here I ask one postulate, which will not be denied me ; that is, 
all laws grow out of the progressive state of the human mind. If you make 
a law In your doaet, and bring It to bear on the condition of men of whom 
yoa know nothing, you Injure them. On the other hand, if yoi» legislate 
for a country, you must mark where vice springs, and where yirtue ap- 
pears to spring. Where you see vice, arm your law with double terror ; 
and where you see virtue, strengthen your law with encouragement^and 
thus yoa arrive at a happy moral state. This is a point whidh Is granted. 
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What Were the laws of Greece and Rome, 1>ut formations from tUs 
pTinciple ? What are the laws of oar own oomitry, but formaUons froui 
this same principle ? As our fathers grew in civilization, the law grew fat 
leniency. It Mras not tUl the year 17^ t that the law for flogging ftmalas 
In England was abolislied ; and it ia only about seTenteen years ago that that 
law was acted 1:90a in Scotland ; and the words of the former were, tiiat sodh 
and soch a woman may be flogged till die is Uoody. Floggli^g is almost abo-^ 
Ushed In the West India Colonies. Wben the negi!o was first loeated In tb« 
West India Colonies he was a savage. Laws of acTerity were enacted by 
the Planter to compel his labour, and they Were acted on rigidly; bat by- 
and bye we find the negro growing better, imbibing Ekiropean habits «od 
feelings. He sees his mtum and mimea living toge&er in comfort, and h& 
says, •* wiiat for me no havtf wifo too ?** Then he imitates the habits of his mas- 
ter, and grows civilized, and the law for securing to him his pn^rty is nant^ 
ed by the Planter. We find him and his wife living comfortably togettieF— 
and the law for preventing a separation d their society is granted to him. 
Then we find the whip abolished by the master. We find him willing to 
receive religious instructicn — and this is communicated to him at the expeata 
of his master. We find him willing to be clothed well— and the Platttar 
teicourages him In this. We find him willing to have amnsem<!nt— and tfai . 
Plantar tells him, there is one season in the Home Country where fothexa and 
mothers assemble to have Uie enjoymoit of each other's society for a week or 
more— and he indulges him in tlda. Then come the songs and the danoes of 
the home country, which are introduced — and laws are enacted to allow Un 
to have as much time to himself to vrorshlp G<A, or sp&ad in amniwient> 
as his taste or devotion msfy incline him. Thus the laws are forming them* 
selves progressively into the state of the human mind. We find tliem accom- 
modating themselves to the circumstances of intelligence that exist, whether 
they be moral or physical, civil or religious. How do the Slaves grow in 
Intelligence and civilization ? Under the Planter's own instructlan. Whaa 
Were churches built In the Colonies by tiie Government, urged by the Antl* 
Slavery Sodefy ? (Great cheering.) Why is it that they oonie and aay, 
** Give us twenty thcnisand pounds for the chapels that were boned down." 
Who built thoae chapels ? Is it not true that we find one missienary ttSk*- 
Ing the poor slaves, '* Do you know, my fair sister^,that in my coo n tr y the 
buckara women sometimes give their jewels to charitable pnipooes ? Pray, 
give us those ear-rings and those necklaces of yours;" (for the negro 
women have such things). Is it not true that on one occasion a Missionary 
got, on his own repott, so much as L.IOOO from one congregation of Slaves 
alone by these means ?— aadhe tells this ais an instance of his snooess. I ask 
again, who built the chapels ? The negroes built the chapels. What has 
the Anti-Slavery Society done ? Where is the church, or the school, that 
they have built ii their own expense ? They are all built by the Planters, 
and all the chapels are built by the negroes. Then how is it that the Baptist 
Society come to us, and^say, '' Give us the L.20,000 in value for onr cha- 
pels that w)Bre burned down ?" What right have tliey to make such a de-> 
mand ? Where is the shilling that they have lost upon it ? The L.9 that 
they spent wete given to negroes in the streets of London ; not a shilling of 
the L.23,000 which they collected was expanded for l^uUding churches. 
What right have'lhey to came forward, and talk of compensation for their 
loss ? Give the poor negro girls back a(pun their necldaces and ear-rings. 
Do not rob them c^ their little ornaments which they like ; we wish to encour- 
age them in these, and in their party-coloured pettiooats— for In sndi taatet 
lies the very foundation of freedom. When you can teadi them to be pleased 
'^th such ornaments, you iiave a motive for whidi tliey shoold latbour ; and un* 
tUyouoan teach them diese artificial wants, they have no motive. When 
is humanity now ? Whether does d» take the Planteis by the right haad> 



and own this to lie her prodootion, or the Anti-Slavery Society by the rigbi 
hand, and own this to be her production ? Ah 1 how would religion and 
charity kok beside the Anti-Slavery Society ! Has duurity , wfaioh believeth 
all things, any thing to do with the misrepresentatioiis which I hAve had the 
honour of exposing to you in this place P l^et us throw Oar ejret ov«r 'the 
whole argument. You will have ytkir peasantry mined, your country 
ruined, by Immediate Bmanolpation ! You will have the N^ro made im- 
moral, and the Planter ruined, by Immediate Emandpation ! Who will 
vole for Immediate Emancipation now ? What in this etatenient can be 
soundly controverted ? What, on these points, can be safely and by reasoii 
opposed ? Whidi of them has been controverted ? You have, in a long 
pamphlet addressed to the hearts and consdenoes of British women, many 
things not true about the flogging of Slaves ; then you have P. Buxton's ar- 
guments in the House of Commons, drawn from facts which ane actually 
untrue ; then you have the AnH'Siavety Reporter distorting facts, and some- 
times inventing them ; then you have the Jamaica Watdamn and Reorder 
— all of them in the circumstance of the man in the play, who said, ** 'Do 
you know I am determined to be a great man ; I shall write history — it 
ifhall be all true ; and I will invent it all myself!" This is but one side of 
the argument after all. We have now seen the Home Country's Interest, the 
Slave's interest, and the Peuantry's interest, but not the interest of the 
Planter ; and to him I wish to direct your special attention. As I have 
had the honour of shewing you ere now, he is placed In a condition most 
melandioly and most cruel. What he himself has suflbred under this sin — If 
sin it be— of slavery, you made him sufl^r. If the Slave has groaned in his 
bondage, the Planter has groaned in his too. What is the condition of the 
Planter now ? — all but bankruptcy. Property whidi formerly was rich, 
and made excellent returns, now, when your greedy Exchequer is paid out 
of it, yields the Planter scaroely enough to pay his labour » sometimes not 
enough to pay it: Here let me i^peal to your senses and feelings, and to 
your Judgmente wi& your feelings. The planter, in 1832^ loses L.6000 by 
bis property. I do not say that he had L.6000 less than he had tkie 
year before ; but he is L.6000 under nodilng. (Hear, hear.) He is 
oUiged to send out L.6000, partly to dodie his negroes, and to pay for the 
f rel^tage of his produce homewai^ ; and that same year in iriilch he sends 
out his L.6000, he pute down his name for L.500 for the relief of the distress- 
ed manufacturers in England ; while the West India Committee in London 
gave a handsome sqm for ttie same benevdknt purpose ; — yet while he 
is doing this, his name is blasted by calunmy, and his property ruin- 
ed by injustice. These iron-hearted men, when their own children 
are smiling around them, and reminding them what they oug^t to do 
for their own fomUies, are doing this for the cause of humanity : 
and yet are they proscribed from coming within the boiinda of hu- 
manity ! (Great dieering.) What is thto but poUtical agitaUon ? Ay, 
it is worse — it is moral agitation— it Is wloked, anti-rellglous agitation, 
profone agitation : call It by what worse name you will, you will hardly 
' find language bad enough to stigmatiae it. What ! have tiiree millions of 
pamphlets been published to convince the world that men like these, who, for 
•very sixpence worth of their produce, give you fonrpence-hallpenny, and 
receive but three halfpence for the use of their own families— (I speak of 
the price of a pound of sugar) — are to be calumniated at such an expense, 
and by such means ? What is it but wone than moral or religious agitation? 
Who can miscall it benevolence ? Benevolence is the opposite of this agita- 
tion. Religion contemns it ; she blushes to be named in the same breath with 
it. Who can call It Christianity ? Her proudest boast is, that she brings 
bealtti to every state of moral sickness— that she brings blessings where curs- 
ings were befove; and yet men with Christianity on their lips, in their 
{RibUcatliins, and in their public assemblies, are doing that crime whidi 
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UuUiiaijiiy c^u Jrouis as uors^ Umu any other jtowt-i / I do nol 
words; I <»U Ihlngs by their right nami^ ; J care not who call me to the proof 
— for the proo^is m inuUitodinous as the speeches and pamphletii hy which w^ 
are assailed. 1 stand ia my own proper perMnand name, and call it slamler 
—cruel, heartless slander. I eaU the Ajiti-Shvrery Society slanderaos, and 
the agency Anti -Slavery Society doubly slanderaos, i^ainst a class of amb 
who may well bear a triumphant comparison with them in marality, and m 
civil and reliirioDS character. lliey sometimes tell yon the Planters ac« 
immoral ; and some sensitive lecturer tells you, ** If 1 ooald get an audienor 
of males only, 1 would draw aside the curtain that conceals the horribla 
doings in Jamaica-^I would show y^ n that a man would be banished frant 
Jamaica wlio refused to live in vice." 1 could draw alanning aoeoonte o|f 
morality in Paris and in Ijondon, and, perhaps, even Edinburgh is ur t 
altogether pure (laughter) ; but wheresoever morality is, I challenge the 
world to produce a clsjs of men wlio, taken together, shall have mmne purity, 
morality, or Christianity, than West India Planters generally. 1 have a 
noble host of witnesses in my favour. 1 have the military, from Sir John 
Keans downwards, and dvil witnesses, from the Duke of Maochestar 
downwards ; 1 have the evidence of men totally independent— all of them ob 
my side. And who are against me ? The Anti-Slavery Society. (Chesrs 
aiid laughter.) lliose who witness for us ai« nether paid, nor bave the 
means of being paid, and they have no interest to serve. We have autho- 
rities the fullest that men can have in our support ; and what are they that 
are against us comparatively ? (Cheers.) Heavc»proteet the planters and 
their families ! Ay, Heavea protect them from their own blood 1 Their 
country is against them— their home is against thcas— talent and eloquence 
are against them— and not one, but one — (rheers) — stands their part. (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) Money is in, the lield against them; L.^,000, raised 
in nine years, minus only L.9 given to negroes in the streets of Ijondon-^ 
(cheers and laughter)— are against them— slanders and calumnies are 
against them. In the meanwhile, the result of their industry— their pos- 
sessions— are being taken from them — (great cheering) — by the hard hand 
of avarice ; — yes, Uie Home Country, in her dot^ga, 1 fear, becomes avari- 
cious, and gra^ largely, refusing compensation for what pn^rty it takea, 
and taking a^l their property, or leaving only such a miserable' renuumt 
which makes it impossible for the Planter to goon. (Immense cheering.) 
While the English Government is pampered with the West India ricbas 
the Plariter is becoming poor ; and for this poverty he is contemned 
by England, bhame upon England 1 — (cheers)— shame upon my coun- 
try ! (Immense cheering.) France has poor planters; but she protects 
her planters. (Continued cheering.) America has poor ptantors; but 
she encourages and protects her planters •— Hut England turns against 
her own children — sacrifk^s to avarice the blood, the hopes, of the very 
best of her sons! Shame, again, I say, upon England! that die will 
not be roused to protect those who are her own blood — to defend those who 
have suffered In her cause. (Reiterated cheers.) And God protect the 
Piantcra ! once again say I ; for with this fearful machinery against them, 
what have they to defend themselves withal ? Have you not deceived them ? 
— ^yes ; and had you not they might have been upon their guard— the Slaves 
Uiight have been much nearer freedom than they are now — and the Planters 
migiit have been rich and independent of nur own Government. When 
about to abolish the Slave Trade, you pledged them two thmgs : — first, that 
»be Slave Trade would be abolished throughout the world; and, secondly, 
hat you wnuld not claim Immediate Emancipation. Where is your honour 
n either case ? Is not tlie Slave Trade carried ton deeper misery and wider 
extent than ever it was towards the West Indies ? Prove that the Planters 
have broken their faith, and I will give you up the question. But you broke 
your faith. ( Cheers ) You promised to do what you could to abolish the Slave 
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Trade from the world, and you are now doing what you can to encourage It. 
Instead of keeping your pledge, that you would not demand Immediate £man- 
ripation, through the mouth of Mr Wllberfurce, you are now goading the 
Oovemment on, by petitions from every town, village, and hamlet in the 
kingdom, signed by every diild that can write his name, to terrify the Go- 
▼emment into doing the most unjust and mcst cruel act that ever disgraced 
the legislation of any country in the world. (Cheers.) Had you not de- 
«eived the Planters in 1807t they might have said, ** All we wimt is no more 
Siave Trade —we are glad that that is to be abolished; but henceforth 
vre will declare tmrselves independent of all legislation whatever ; we shall 
f^ve oar produce to what markets we can export it to, and we shall be re- 
-sponsible to ourselves for the future condition of the slave population.** Ycu 
iisve taught the Slaves to look to freedom— to expect Emancipation— and, 
with Emandpation, to expect idleness ; therefore I grants and I know not but 
I may betray my cause in speaking thus, but we want the truth, and let the 
truth oome out — I grant that the Planters could not now resist you ! — 
(Hear, hear.) Take the advantage If you will— they are in your power; 
they are like the helpless damsel in the tale, who had nox)ne to Izilce her 
part, and who was surrounded by a thousand armed men. This is the 
Planter's position now ; — if he declares himself free, he has an internal foe 
to war against him— his negro will rebel ; for he fancies if he abide true to 
Britain, It will make him early and idly free ; and because he has this ex- 
^lectation, the acts of Jamaica's insurrection will 1^ repeated in all your 
Colonies. The Planter of Jamaica could, with fidthful Slaves, defend him- 
self from you with your widely- boasted arms — especially if he were to en 
list* on his part those many seaman, the best in the world, who have been 
d^ndent upon him for their education, their prosperity , and their bravery. 
(Great cheers.) When the Slaves were with him, he could have defended 
himself against yon or any army. It is no longer so, because he would he as-^ 
sailed in attempting it fi«m without, and by bis negroes from within. Be- 
tray your country if you "will — cast off your national honour if you will— 
fnake Scotland hated, and proclaim it to the world that you are tyrants, 
worse tiian you ever said the Planters were— proclaim that you are cruel, 
and care not for the hopes of the Planter or his family — make it known 
that you are not for the Slaves, and set fanaticism against them both ; — tell 
this to the world if you will, but never call yourselves a genei-ous people 
again— never call yourselves a just people again — never expect that your 
family estates will descend to your diildren, for the same cry that is raised 
against the vested rights of the Colonies is already murmuring at your 
rights. You will find it to be a deep-laid scheme of a ciuming faction— (cheer- 
ing)— to uproot the rights of justice — to uproot the rights of property — 
to annihilate the good order of society, and to establish anarchy and con- 
fiisloD through the world. Is it not spouted at Assemblies that the estates of 
our own country have been got by Injustice ? *Tis not so. 1 he estates in our 
own country were got by justtoe, bravery, honour, manhood, and valour ; and 
00 were the estates in the Colonies got. liie vile part— the criminal and sinful 
part — rests entirely with the Home Government. No wonder that the Horav 
Government has been goaded rn by such a faction as our opponents, the 
Anti-Slavery Society ; into whose clutches, Heaven grant that it may not liavc 
gone too Ult already ! liook backward into the time not yet far gone, into 
the shades of the past— tiie time of Cromwell. Compare the character of 
that time with the present. What blasphemy then was not sanctioned uudcr 
the name of the Lord ? What mischief and wrong was not sanctioned under 
that name ? What evil M'as not perpetrated under that sacred name ? Wicked- 
ness, under that name, predominated over right, and justice, and innocence, 
till It ended in regicide— the foulest of all crimes. ((Jrcat cheering.) There 
"was at that time injustice, iniquity, rebellion, bloodshed, iumiorality, and 
•very crime going on \rithin the cit«cuit of the v< nj- bannei-s tuider which 
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^ey \rere fitting — banners sacrilegiously called the bannerB of the Lor±. 
But it was not then a difficult work to aooooiplish : there was not tfaco 
such a universal knowledge of ri^ and wrong, but there was a greater en- 
largement of might, (md with this might they traycUed over the institutkins 
of society until Ihey ruined them. And now they most begin with aome- 
thing that looks like liberty — something that wears the name of charity ; 
they must have humanity oh their lips, and with these they go to Emaad* 
pate the Slaves — not that they care for the Slav^ ; for if they did, why da 
they not care for them in Sierra Leooe, India, Cuba, and in the BraxUs ? 
There is slavery in all the world beside, and they wish to enpoarage it aveiy 
where but in the West India colonies. The reason is, that they want 
to have a precedent for destroying what is venerable, and just« and right, in 
the institutions of our own country. (Cheering.) There is reason againsl 
Immediate EmancipaUon, wl&ich will be responded to by every bosom bat 
those which are ocmnected with the faction to which I have referred. Let 
no Whig say that I am pleading for the Tories. What my own political 
Opinions are is a matter of no moment — they never have bcea consulted in 
this question ; bat the Tory and Ccmstltntiona] WTiig, both the one and the 
other, ought alike to be armed against this foction. The time was when 
Toryism was headed by Pitt, and Whiggism headed by Fox — when 
these two great men guided on the manhine of the State with safety and 
with jelory. (Cheering.) I have a much more general cause to plead 
than Cbe one that connects itself with any special fiution or party whatever. 
However much my own feelings go along with one party, I consider this is 
no party question. I plead on the broad foundation of my country's pro- 
sperity — for the Whigs and Tories in my country ; I plead for the prospe • 
rity of the children of my country, and for those venerable institutions 
under whose saci^d guidance the great and good, the wise, the leanied, the 
noblest, have lived and died ;— I plead against mnovation, which has no mercy, 
and which is not what it seems. Seems ! the true philanthropist *« knows 
not seems," but has that which surpasseth shew. True i^lauthropy is tiiat 
which repairs to the West India Colonies, and there, marking the beauty 
of these islands, the power which they have, almost inexhaustible, of being 
turned to noble account— which goes farther still, with justice to the 
-Planter, and mercy and love to the Sl^ive, and lifts both her hands and says, 
** Heaven bless you all !** (C3ieers.) This is sound charity, and will bene- 
iit you all, Peasant, Planter, and Slave, at once : the other will rain you 
all. What do the Immediate Emancipatists propose ? It is to make <ha 
Slaves fi-ee, they say ; then, why bring against them an arioied police ? I 
say they are not fit to be free, if they require an armed police to force them 
to their labour. Our opponents, then, are condemned out of their own 
months. (Enthusiastic cheering.) They wish to do a certain thing, but 
tliey cannot get up. a spedous story enough to accomplish it withal. ( Qieers. ) 
1 have thus, then, very hastily endeavoured to tracethe plan of Immediate 
Emancipation, and its various contemplated effects, as they shall fall, first, 
on the peasantry of our own country, and next on our general cmmnercial 
revenue, and last on the Slaves ; and then, on the other hand, I have brou^t 
the Planter's interest into view, and I have shewn you that it is connected with 
all that is venera})le, ancient, and just in your own country. I have thus 
come to the ]uth and essence of the question. I have endeavoured to sketch, 
the heads of the argument upon which I take my stand, when I oppose Im- 
mediate Emancipation, for which the Antt -Slavery Society so eloquently, ^ 
and by so many various means, pleads from morning to noun, from noon to 
nij^ht, and even after night. I call upon every lady and gentleman, whom 
I have had the honour taaddrcss from time to time, to bear me witness that 
I have used no weapons in this warfare bat those that belong to the ques- 
tion alone. 1 have attacked no man's character. Where I ha^e (bund evi- 
doiicp brought against my view of the question, I have shewn where it is t-on- 
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iradU)tory. Wliere I bav« fUind falsehoods, I have not shrunk from call- 
ing them by their proper uauies. I have not wandered out of my way : I 
liave only read sudi facts of the evidence at bear on the immediate truth of 
the statements I have advanced. I have avoided a contrary course as being 
inconsistent with the dignity of public speaking — insulting to such an au- 
dience as this, collected in one of the most enlightened cities in the world ; 
and also as being repugnant to the feelings of those for whom I plead, and 
contrary to their heart's wish. I should say, there is a strong presumptive 
conclusion in favour of the Planter, in the very fact that he actually sits still 
and endures » or, if he act at all, it is by simply stating the fact as it is. 
Sometimes, too, he has his injudicious and injurious friends. Tlie man 
writing in his defence, in the Jamaica Coaront, he himself condemned. Let 
DO man come into your presence, I warn you, when I am gone, and tell you 
that the Planters encourage the Jamaica CcuratU in its calumnies against 
private character ; for, in February 1832, you will find an official document 
signed by them to that efibct. They hate what is evil, whether it be seen 
amongst those w1m> defend or attack them. Look at the authorised produc- 
tions of the Planters, Barclay's Book, Mackenzie's Book — ^look at any thing 
I have said on the subject, and shew us where we have at any time attacked 
a man's character ; where have we said any thing in the spirit of bitter- 
ness ? But, on the other liand, shew me tlie page of the productions of the 
oppoiiie party that is not filled with it. You would expect that they would 
jiifrain fh>m vituperation— that respect for, and admiration of, the pure and 
beautiful sex to whom they gave their argument, that they would abstain 
Irom such a course ; but not so. I may here mention, that a society of la- 
dies was formed at Claipham to put down the West India Coltmies, by 
using the East India sugar— not knowingf in their mistaken benevolence, tluit 
every grain of sugar which they put in their tea is cultivated by slave la- 
boar much more severe than any tiiat ever characterised the West India 
Colonies. This is not generally known. The evidence before the House of 
Commons on the subject is irrefragable. The testimony is undoubted, that 
in Bengal the cultivation of sugar is carried on by Slaves who are bought and 
sold like beasts in the field, and have not an hour that they can call their 
pwn. If I am a Slave, and marry a free woman in the Colonies, my chil- 
dren are free ; but if I am a SUve in Ihdia, and marry a free woman, she 
becomes the Slave of my master; and whoi once the Slave of tlie master, all 
her children are Slaves for ever and ever, without any hope of redemption. 
Look at the Parliamentary docoments laid before the House in IS^, in 
proof of what I say. When I commenced this digression, I was contrasting 
the Planter's conduct with the oondnct of his accusers. It may not be con- 
cealed from you that the Planters are at your meroy. Why, then, be mer- 
ciful ; and, after all, it is but just. Hie Planters ore not in the attitude of 
coming to A^ at your feet. You may destroy their hopes, and cut them to 
pieces, but whine to you, their oppressors, they will not. If there be crime 
and sin in the case, the crime and sin are yours. He stands on l^e grave of 
his fathers and says, *' In the name of Heaven, do me right, or destroy me 
here— (loud and continued cheering)— do right to my children — if you 
be robbers, be so ki the worldli eye. We may defend ourselves and our 
property as we may, but if you have the miglit, and take the right, stand 
for& in the robes of oppressdrs to the world's scorn 1" It is as well that the 
Planters should betake themselves to any other crown in the world, as to have 
their throats cut by the Home Country. There is no reason why they should 
continue their allegiance with England, if England refuses her protection to 
•the Planters. In this case, they owe no longer allegiaace. Again , in the name 
of the Planter, I demand justice. You are told that the Planters are injuring 
themselves by what they are doing. I know the people of England are be- 
stirring themselves — ^they are awakening from their dream^ they are bef iiming 
M) see where genuine humanity lies. I hold In my hand a copy of a petition 
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tfom the city of BsUx, which came to rae this morning — from Bath ! where our 
enemies published that we were defeated ! 1 told them we were not defeat- 
ed. The means by which they got up their after meeting were -soeh, that, 
had they been the price of victory, no Planter in the Colonies woald have 
purchased it. (Qieering.) We come amongst yoa unpreparedly, and de- 
mand to have our story sifted, and to give proof. Demand as mudi as yoit 
please to tell you a plain stjry, and when it is finished, we ask for your 
judgment— and here is the jodlgment of the people of Bath. [Here Mr B. 
read the petition.] The people of Cheltenham, Manchester, Bolton, &c. 
will be forward with their petitions. Glasgow is coming forward ; and in 
Edinbur^ they will come fonvard with theirs. (Great <3ieering.) I thank 
you in the name of the Planter — in the name of the Planter's child, who 
cannot plead — in the name of his daughter and his wlfe^in the name of his 
children yet unborn, for this vote you have given, that you at least will 
sign the petition to be sent up from Ediuburglk against those couater-peti- 
tioms which have been signed by means the most contemptible and abomi- 
nable ! (Cheers.) If we perish, we will perish with honour. Our peti- 
tion shall be "written out — Uie place where it lies shall be known, and those 
vfho choose may sign it ; but no man shall be compelled to sign it against 
his wish — no child got in from the street— no little boy who chances to be- 
long to an influential family — ^no man who parades the streets with a pic- 
ture on his breast ; that picture being a walking lie — (cheering) — a slave, 
to make the public believe that he is in chains — and thousands of other con* 
temptible plans, whidi are resorted to by our opponents. As they are such 
exquisite judges of averments, we shall take their averments. What shall 
we call the twenty- three thousand pounds collected in nine years, to make 
the people of England and Scotland believe that their brothers and sb- 
ters in the Colonies are demons there, though they be men and Chris- 
tians at home ? I call upon you, not by appealing to your feelings, but your 
consciences ; and I ask you if you have read Fowel Buxton's account ? I 
speak assuredly — warmly, but advisedly — ^when I say that his account is 
false. He has overstated the population, at the time from whence he drew 
his deductions, 14<,000 out of 25,000. The two pamphlets written upon 
this, the one by Mr Maed(mald, the other by Ed^BDUfittlu;* Es^m account- 
ant, London — here Is the proof condensed. In a purcbaseable shape, wherein, 
by plain substantial arithmetic, Buxton Is proved to have overstated the po- 
pulation by 14,000 out of 25,000 » and this was to make out the case of the 
decrease of the populaticm about which they speak so much. They say, 
the free people Increase and the negroes do not. Buxton understates the 
manumissions too. The proof was before him — he knew, or might have 
known , by the returns of 1819 , that the Negroes' were doubled again and again ; 
yet he took the doubled accounts. The Slave population. It is proved, are 
increasing in alarger ratio than the population of Scotland and England. So 
much for Fowel Buxton ; — and having noticed this, I have noticed the last 
argument that Is brought against us. There Is none other that I have 
not refuted, at one time or another, in the course of these lectures ; — and now 
that we have come to this conclusion, I beseech you to weigh the question 
well In Its justice and In Its mercy. I said on a former occasion that jus- 
tice and mercy plead with me : I was hissed for the assertion. To-day I 
have Insisted for charity to be of the party, and the hisses have died away. 
Who are they who hiss ? Persons that will not give a shlllbig In charity 
to the Infirmary, but they are very devoted to the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
they wish for the removal of Slavery, but will not give a shilling to cure a 
man with a broken leg ; they will not administer a draught to a poor woman 
vrho Is sick in the place of the sick one's refiige. This cfaaraoterises tile 
class of men we have to deal with : this meeting shews us what they are, 
and who they are who oppose us. They cannot say, by giving away shil- 
lings upon such an occasion, that they are supporting Slavery $ for the Di- 
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feetors have placed their own Teoeiyers at the doors, and not a shilling i» 
deducted for the price of the platform, or any other expense. I, too, hare 
paid my shilling, and aU who have been admitted have paid their shillings ; 
the whole amount of whidi goes to a charitable institution. We have then 
chaiity with us to-day. M^ien our opponents come to the oonclnsimi of their 
lectures, they say the rooms are expensive. What! should they appeal to your 
charity who have collected L.23,000, and expended hut L.9 of it on poor 
negroes In London ! ( Laughter.) I have addressed you here from time to time, 
but have aslced for no money. If we had collected your money, we would shew 
you our accounts — you may see them as it is ; you may see that of every pound 
of sugar sold at 6d. the Planter has only Id. to himself. But I shall not in- 
flict upon you any more arguments of mine : I have said enough to cause your 
curiosity to be awakened on the subject, to direct your minds into what train of 
argument it is best to go when you wish to examine into it more minutely. If 
any gentleman differing from me, wishes to get information from me, I shall 
be most happy to give it, either publicly or privately. I have said onou^ 
to enable you to see where the evidence is to be found ; and having dene 
this, I think my task is accomplished. I hope that, in this city at least, we 
shall make a signal stand. Let us in Modem Athens find Athenian Jus- 
tice ; let her be foremost in this cause of truth, as she is in the career of 
literary fame. Her Scott's, and a hundred others— any one of whom it 
might be deemed invidious to the rest to name — have made her immortal. 
It was here that I first heard eloquence from lips, where eloquence espe- 
diJly loves to dwell, in the power of her reasoning, and the glowing perfec- 
tion of her l)eauty — I need not say I mean those of your own Wilson. 
(Immense cheering.) If I would ask you to drink in again the spirit of 
the olden time, to restore its tranquillity, and peace and content to your cot- 
tages, 1 might ask you to trace the pictorial pages of the Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life ; or to look again into the novels of Sir WiSter Scott. Mark 
the fidelity of servants then ! who knew nothing of such political excitement, 
such as in these times looks so unlovelily in the cottage, and tears asunder the 
liest affections of the heart—setting family against family — ^man against 
man, and all against truth. 

I call upon you to be Just — to crush that spirit of innovation which threat- 
ens to disturb the system of society, from the throne to the cottage, and 
which makes its firat attempt upon your Colonies— I call upon you to se- 
cure to the Planters the property whidi you have compelled them to possess, 
and for which they have dearly paid. Break not 3ronr national faiths 
stain not the purity of your regal honour ; give the Planters and their 
Slaves mutual safety, and by me eflbrts themselves of the former, the 
children of to-day will not have become men, when mercy to the Slave and 
justice to the Planter shall meet together and triumph, in the sight of a pea- 
sant r}- made happy, free, and industrious. 

Mr BoRTHwicK sat down after thanking the audience for the patience and 
kindness with which they had listened to him. 

Mr MiLKE then came forward and said, that it was unnecessary for htm 
to explain to Mr Borthwick, what he was certain must be the feeling of all 
on this occasion— admiration for his talents and exertions in the cause. Re- 
ference had been made to a petition which had been sent up from Bath ; and 
he trusted the example wonJd not be lost on the intelligent community of 
Edinburgh, in sending up a petition of a similar nature. (Great dieers.) 

Mr Borthwick moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and retired 
amidst enthusiastic cheers and waving of hats. . 
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ADDENDA. 



SLAVE CODE OP TRINIDAD AND BRITISH 

GUIANA. 

'Vhe Idth article of the Order in Council, pabUshed by the late Sir Ralph 
Woodford, Governor of Trinidad, on the 24th May 1824-, prevents thee 
|ninishmen( of a female Slave by flogging* whatever her offence may have 
been, whilk, by an Order in Coondl, dated 16th September 1822, you 
can punish with flogging any white, or free-ooloared female, to the extent 
of 40 lashes. 

The 21st article states, that If a Slave charges his master or manager 
with having punisiied him severely, the person so accused must prove tatit 
he did not oomoiit the act with which he has been charged by the Slave ; 
therefore, without proof of guilt. If the accused cannot prove that he is Inno- 
cent, his ruin is inevitable. 

Ilie following is from the Roifai Gautteot Denwrara, 20th October 1825, 

Vol. 20, No. 2881-.— 

« We at leo|sth pnbliih the new 8Uve Code of the United Colony. It must be 
duly kept in view, that it is the work of cor own Ltegulataie — ^^ They will not 
legislate, beneficially, for tlie Slave ;** say the enemies of the Colonies. Here, 
however, is a palpable refutation of the fauehood: and it also behoves the Slaves 
to show their ^atitude for the same, by leading a life of industry and obedience 
— and bv striving for their own moral improvement; in the same liberal propor- 
tion as they have been cow advanced in what we term toeiai.^^—^ Editorial J^ole.] 

<' An Ordinance /or the ReHgious InstrueHon of Slavet in his Majetty^s Colony 
of Demerara and Enequebo, and for the improvement of their condition, 

*' PuBLiCATiOM — By His Ezcdlency Major-General Sir Benjamin D*(Jrban, 
Knight, Commander of the Most tioDoorable Order of the Bath, of the 
Royal Ouelphic Order, and of the Portuguese Royal Military Order of the 
Tower and Sword. Lieutenant-Governor in and over the Colony and Depen- 
dent Districts of Demerara and Esse^uebo, Commander-in-Chief, &c. &c., 
and the Honourable the Court of Policy of the said Colony. 

" To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting — Beit known, whereat it Is 
necessary that further provision should be made for the religious instruction of the 
Slaves in his MajestyV Colony of Demerara and K&sequebo, and for the improve- 
ment of their condition : 

" And whereas the first Fiscal of the said United Colony of Demerara and Esse- 

auebo. hath hitherto performed the duties of the office of Protector of Slaves in 
le said United Colony, and it is expedient that the said office should be more 
fully established, and that the duties thereof should be more clearly ascer- 
tained — 

*^ 1. Be it therefore ordered, that the first Fiscal of the United Colony as afore- 
said, shall be, and is hereby confirmed in his said office of Protector of Slaves, 
and that, as sueh Protector of Slaves, he shall receive at the time, and in the 
manner hereafter mentioned, a salary at the rate of 14,000 guilders per an- 
num ; one half to be paid out of the Government, and the other half out of the 
Colonial chest : and tnat such salary shall commence from and after the day 
when the present regulations shall be in force : it being understood that the salary 
BO affixed shiJl be considered only as provisional, and be subject to anch altera- 
tions as may appear fair and equitable, when the labours and incidental expenses 
of said office shall have been duly ascertained. And that, as such Protector of 
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6l»vcly eniering on such offce» be abaU tppetr before the LieateDMiuGoveaior« 
for the time being, of the uid United Colony, uid in bi« prevcnce tball take 
juad subeoibe ■■ oftth in the following woide »^ 

^ I, A, B.y do iwetr that I will, to the best of my knowledge and ability, 
faithfully execute and perform the duties of the office of Protector of 
SlaTcs in the United Gojlony of Demerara and BsMqnebo, without fear, fa- 
r, or partiality. So help me Ood !** 



" Fiovided^ nevertheloM, and H is hereby ordered, that nothing herein contained 
ahaU estcnd to prevent his Majesty from disuniting the ofliee of Protector «f 
fitevsafinm tho office of First Fiscal, and fromappolntwg a distinct and separate 
oOmi^ to act as» and to be PiDCcctsr of fiaTesy in case his Miuesty shall sea fit so 
to do. * • * * 

'* IL And wlMseas hit Btijestv has beengmoiiniily pleased to intimate his in- 
ftention to make effectual provision for the religious instmction of the Slaves m. 
thia nnlted Cokoy of I>enieraM and fisseqnebo s And wheraaa It is in contam- 
platioo to abolish totally the usage now eustang. oi holding markets on Sundays, 
na soon as the necessary measnres sh^ have taken eftect, which are d es i gn ed to 
nciBOvc the causes of its tsmpecary incKpedisncy ; and it being In the mean timo 
n e ces sa r y to make some psovision on this subject^it is hereby further ordered, 
that ftam and after the Smtday of Jamiaqr, which will bo in the year 1826, the 
Bunkata holdsn in Georgetown for the sale of meat, vegetables, and other pee* 
visions on Sundavs, and all ather markets to be holden on the S^Uibath day 
thmnghent the sold Colony, sbsil be limited to the hour of eleven o'clock in the 




ponliii, vagotables, pro?isions. fruit, herbs, wares, merchandlae, goods, or efieos, 
after the hour of eleven o*c1ock aforesaid, upon pain that every person guilty of 



a disDbedienfo er qoa-oonfiarmlty, shall fasfett the goods or effeau so exposed ibr 
lals t the proceeds whereof shall be paid into the poors' fund, 
f TMs 11th seetion was enaoted at the petition of the Rev. Archibald Browne, 
t&en Minister of 6t Androwli Chnreh, George Town.] 

^19. And it is herebv further ordered, that from and after the firyt dayof ^ann* 
ary next, 18S6, it shall be illegal for any person or persons within the said Colony 
tn catry a whip, or any other instrument of punishment in the field, or elsewhere, 
rfther as a badge of authority or as a stimulus to labour ; and all and every per* 
aon acting against the true meaning hereof, or dxrectinff or authorising sach an 
tilewa! act, nball, if a free person, incur a penalty of «ur hundred ffuUderM f £M 
sterling], or in default of payment, be subjected to imprisonment for anytime not 
exceodtog six months, nor less tnan one month; and if a Slave, to corporal 
punishment* 

^ 18. And it is here further ordered, that if a male Slave has committed an oflfence 
of inch a nature as to render it absolutely necessary that he be punished, such 
jmnisbmem must be Inflicted with reason, and without cruelty or passion ; the 

Smisfament, to be tenforced by and on behalf of the proprietor, may not exceed at 
outmost twemy-fiTc Isshcs. nor shall it be lawful to infiict on any male Slave any 
corporal punishment until after sun-rise of the day next following that on whicii 
ifaeoAiieehas been committed, for, or in respect of which, any such punishment or 
eotvection may be so inflicted, or without tne presence of one person of fVee eon- 
dltioo, str of six Slaves, to wimess the infliction of such punishment, other than 
and besides the person ny, or by the authority of whom the said punishment shsll 
be Inflicted, nnder the penalty of nine hundred euUdert [li.7o sterling]; or hi 
case of non-payment, to impnsonment not exceedmg three calendar months ; but 
In esse six Slaves are substituted as witnesses for one person of free condition, It 
shall be incumbent on the person or persons ordering the punishment to prove, 
If required so to do^ tiiat it was not in nis power to procure the attendsnce within 
twenty-four hours of a person of free condition. No punishment shall be inflicted 
but at or near the buildings of the estate, nor shall It be repeated on the same 
flay, nor until the delinquent shall have fully recovered theefiecu of anv former 
pmushment :^provided, nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall extend, 
wr be amstrnod to extend, to any punishment whioi mav he Inflicted on any Slate 
midcTi or by virtue of any sentence or judgment or any court of competent 
inrismction within the said colony, or in pursuance of any order of the respectiTe 

** 14. And it is hereby further ordered, that fW>m and after the first da? of Ja« 
mmry MM, it shidl not be lawful to correct or punirh by flogging or whipping 
any fcaiale Slave within the said colony, for any oftencc committed or allegei 
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to be committed by adt luch SUve; and any penoo convicted of having WftMH 
audi punishment, or naving ordered or aathorised the same to be dMie» aball 
be sQDJect to a fine of fourteen hundred ffuiUersy or ineaae of non-payment 
thereof, to imprisonment not exceeding six calendar months, nor less than one 
month. • • • 

''20. And it shall and may be lawful for any clergyman of the Established 
Church of £ncUnd and Ireland, or any minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
or of the Kirk of ^Scotland, or tor any priest or curate of the Roman CathoUc 
reUgiob, or any licensed teacher of religion, upon receiving the pcnnivion 
in writing of the owner or owners (or their attomies) of any Slaves, wisning toia» 
termarry, or the license of such protector or assistant-protector of Slaves, to solein^ 
niie such marriage ; and every person by whom snch marriage may be s(de«inia. 
ed shall register, in a book to be by him kept for that purpose, every such mar- 
riage, with the date thereof, and the names, ages, and places of abode of the parties 
contracting. ^ 

*'2L And It is further ordered, that every female Slave who may have a child 
whHe she preserves her fidelity in marriace, or reputed marriaffe, or is reputed to do 
so, shall, six weeks after the birth of sudi child, if the said child be then living, 
be entitled to receive from her owner, or his attorney, twelve ffuUdere^ and 
fifteen 'auUders for every other child she shall thereafter bear and have under the 
same mcumstanees ; and if any owner or attorney shall omit in any respect to 
Qomply with and fulfil the direction of this clause, he shall incur a penalty of 
three hundred auildere for every such offence. Anid it is further ordered, thiat, 
as soon as any female Slave shsill have six children living, and who having been 
bom during marriace, or such oo-habiution as aforesaid, with reputed fidelity^ 
the youneest of which children shall be seven years of age, the owner or manager 
of such female Slave shall not therefore oblige snch female slave to do any la. 
hour in the field, or any other than light work, under a penalty of three humed 
^iitMfr« (vis. L.2ft sterling.) • ." • 

^ 87* And whereas, by the usage of this Colony, persons in a state of slavery have 
hitherto been permittnl to acquire, hold, and tst^oj^ property free firom control i 
and it isexpedicot that the said custom should be recognised, and- as far as need 
be established by law ; and that provision should be made for enabling SUvct to 
invest such their property on good security — ^be it therefore, and it is hereby or- 
dered and declared, that no person in this Colony, being in a sute of Slavery, shall 
be and be deemed, or be taken to be by or on account of such his condiaioo, in* 
competent topurdasae, acquire, nossess, hold, enjoy, alienate, or dispose of pro* 
perty, but every such Slave shsil be, and is hereoy declared competent to pnr« 
chase, acquire, nossew, hqld, enjoy, alienate, or dispose of money, cattle, imple.. 
ment*, or utensils of husbandry* or uousehold furniture, or other efiects of such like 
nature, by him, her. or them, honestly and lawfully acquired and held — save and 
except fiM-arms ana ammunition, as is forbidden by the 22d clause isi the existinc 
law, and such Colonial produce as is prohibited to be sold or bartered by the lltE 
article of the same Law : provided always that it sliall not be lawful for any Slave 
to liold or keep upon the land of his owner, or that of any proprietor, any stock or 
animals, unless with the consent of such owner or nropnetor ; and in case anr 
Slave or Slaves having such stock, and being wamea to remove such stock or ani. 
mals, should refuse or neglect to remove the same, it shall be lawful for the owner or 
iMher penon having charge of such plantation or estate to destroy the same, or causa 
it to be done by others. And if any white or free person in this Colony snail pur- 
cjiasefrom any Slave, any article in which such slave shall or may have^Mqtured 
a right of property, and shall refuse to pay for the same, it shall or may be lawful 
tor the owner or legal possessor of such Slave, or the protector of Slaves, to have 
and maintain an action in his or her own name or quality, for the recovery of th^ 
price or value of the said article so purchased, in like manner as if the same had 
oeen purchased from himself, or herself; and the court, in its sentence shall 
decree for the plaintiff for the use of the Slave, if he or she shall be proved 
to have been so defrauded. And if any owner or lecal possessor in this 
Colony, shall unjustly withhold from any Slave under nis or her direction, 
any sum of money which shaU have been so decreed by the court to the use 
of sudi Slave, or shall on any occassion uigustly appn^iate .to his or her 
own use, any money or property of any kind, which such Slave shall 
or may have so lawfully acquired, or shall prevent him todisposeof the same, 
or if any other white or free person shall molest, or disturb any such Slave 
in the possession or free use ana enjoyment of any money or property so law- 
fully acquired by such Slave, such owner or legal possessor, or such other white 
pr free person, snail, upon conviction thereof, beliaol^ to restore to the said Slate 
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tlie monef or property f o ui^ustljr ftpproprUted to his or her own use. and be fur^ 
ther liable to fine or HQprisonineDty or both, at the diecretlon of the Court. 

**28. And it is hereby further ordered, that Sa?ingt Baalcs shall be established 
within the said Colony, for the better preserving the property of any 81a?es 
therein, and that interest (at the average rate of government funded' secarity) shall 
be allowed upon any snm of money which may be deposited in any such Savings 
Bank, under the condixion that the sum or sums is or an to remain for one twelve- 
months ; and anv Slave making anv deposit of money in any such Savings Bank, 
shall bequeath tne said money to whomsoever he pleases in case of his death, hj 
declaiation to be lodged in the records of the Bank, which declaration sluU be e^ui* 
valent to a will — the whole, however, to be subject to such rules and regulations 
M nay behereafter deemed advisable. AU the Savings Banks to be under the im- 
mediate direction of the Protector of Slaves, subject to the general superintendence 
of the Oovemofwid Court of Policy* 

** 89. And it is hereby further ordered, that no dutv, tax, or impost, of any nature 
or kind whatsoever, and that no fee of office, shall hereafter be paid or be payaUe 
for or on account, or in respect of the manumission of any Slave^ or the emolument 
or registration of any deed of manumission, saving and ezceptiuff a fee of twenty- 
two guilders, which shall, by the said Protector of Slaves, be paid to the Secretary 
of the Mid Colony for enrolling and registering every such deed of manumission^ 
and which fee shall be repaid to such Protector of Slaves out of the Colony chest ; 
and if any person within the said Colony shall hereafter take, demand, or receive 
any tax, duty, impost, or fee of office, save as aforesaid, the person so offending 
siiall incur and become liable to the payment of a fine not exceeding one thousand^ 
Wfr lest than one hundted guilders.^* • • • 

It is worthy of remark, that the Order in Coancil published by Sir Ben- 
jamin D*Urban, the lieutenant-Governor of the United Colony of Deme- 
lara and Esseqoebo, and its Dependendes, on the 29th April 1830, is 
founded on the principle of the Planter's law, whence these extracts are 
taken— only the penalties are to range from L.10 to L.500 sterling, or from 
one to twelve months' imprisonment, one or other, or both, according to the 
discretion of the judge !'. 

Since the above law came into operation, a ease lias occurred which shows 
its practical worlcing. — Mr Jones, formerly manager of plantations Rome 
and Houston, was driving in his gig, when a certain Negro placed himself 
In the centre of the public road, and on a bridge, in sncfa a manner as made 
it impossible for Mr Jones to pass. Up^n being called upon to move out 
&{ the way he refused, and was^ insolent. What would an English gentle- 
man have done under such circumstances at home ? Mr J. struck turn with 
his whip, and was in consequence, under this law, fined L.500 sterling ! 

Which is better protected in person and Iimb-.-the slave or the free Eng- 
lishman? 



DRMERARA AND ESSEQUEBO. 
Ecclesiastical Department, 1833. 



RSTABLISHED CHURCHBS« 

1st, Church of England and Ireland has, 8 parishes, under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Barbadoe^, 8 Rectors, 1 Assistant-Curate, 8 Clerks and Cate- 
ebists. 

Sd, Rearmed Chureh qf Holland hniy 1 Minister, 1 Clerk and Catechist. 

3d, Chureh qf Scotland has 5 Parishes, 6 Ministers, 6 Precentors and Caie* 
chists. 

CHURCHES NOT E8TABLI8HBD. 

1 Lutheran Congregation [charge now vacant], 

1 Roman Catholic Church— 2 I^riests. 



HiSSIONARIlfiS. 



Ffov the V<>ndon Society, 2 ; Catechist and Assiitant, 
From tba WeaUyan Society, 3. 



I. 



FubMc School, In Georg, Town{ Boy/; ||.1i^^^;.^a^eVl. 

Sunday Schoolt, for the Rellgioas Instroerlon of the Slavee, are held la evwjf 
Parish, under the superintendeDce of the Clergyman, and are ouoducted by the 
C3atechist, or. in tome inatances, besides the labours of the Clergrnuui and Catei* 
chnt, by a Head-Masier for the Bovs, and a Mistress for the Girls, with aalarfea 
from the Incorporated Sooiety of London for the Conversion, Kdueation, and 
Reliffious Instruction of Ne|^ Slaves. In one of the Scotch Parishes, 8t Mavv*a^ 
the Hev. Mr M^lnweh and his Catechki h«d, atooe Uoie, nearly 6M Slave ChiU 
dren on the list of Sunday ScboUrs I 



Amongtheitemoof the Betiniate, for the year M0% laid before the ComWow 
Court of l>emerara, the foUowing occur >-^ 

Provisiott for Religious EstabUthmsott, building Churches, dtc. ^. 68*660 gulldeis* 

Selarlet to Clergy* and Houie.Reat {(UtHutim of proportion of salaries paid 
•ui of the King's cbest* the revenues of wbkh are deitred from a PoH Tax 
on SIsvcSf and Acre-nsoneyt or Feu DuSy on land^ laiscd and paid in the 
Colony>. ..««... 190,690 do. 



TotaU - 180,34a guildsta, 
tfUivalintj at par of Eschaage. to L.lJb778j 6s. 8d. aterliog. 



GENERAL POPULATION OF DEMBRARA AND E88EQY7BBO; 

81s/ October 1829. 



Free Black end f Males 2M0 * ^ '^^ ^'^ — *** 



„, jack end f Males «.^ 8^30) ^_. 4* 
Coloured I Females ^3830)^^ ^ 
Slaves, on f Males -, 37«09S ) w^*^ o 

Wst May 1889 \ Females 38,976 > —*——'•» * 



Grand Total« - 7i<,734 souls. 



TAXES COLLEOTSD IN THE COLONY IN 1829; 

Exchmte of Custom^Houie Dues, 

For the King's Chest, about - 138,000 guilders. 

For the Colony Chest, ... 949,^48 do. 



ToUU - 887*948 guilders, 

Or L.li2,SA4 sterling. 

l*he EsfablisIiedT CTersr are exempted firom Tastes of every Idnd. Their sala- 
ries vary from 0000 to 9U00 guilders per annum. Where no manse or parsonage 
has been erected, they are allowed !a00 guilders per anaon for house-rent. 8a-r 
laries are also paid to the Catechists, Clerks, Organista, and Precentors. 



BERBICE.— Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of England and Ireland— 1 Rector, 1 Clerk. 
Reformed Church of Holland — (charge vacant). 
l«utheran lAinrch — 1 Minister, 1 Catechist. 
Vioteetant Missionary Chapel, 1 Minisiter. 
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Whites 

ToUlFrc»«.«.MI4 



iFemUw — iwj f 



QnadTatta, ai^MiiOttls. 

Btttire papiiUlicni of British eoiaiM, ai ftbanre, lM,n0* 



S^oe Uie fi>i0|;olag waa -fmi In typ^» <^ laUer Iub been received from JOt- 
Mdram, under 4Me JamiMy 2l8t 1833, of whUb tht foUewiag is m ftX'< 

'< There is a |;oed Oeal of itt-distfuised fiseliag of hostility between the Co- 
loiiistt and tho Governor. A few ciauiea of the lete infiMnoai order in Conn- 
cil [published in Demersra by the Oorernor, Ifith January 1832], relativo to 
tho provisions and hours of labour, have been luaponded ; but tbo ordinance 
paased in lieu of them by his Czce|lency, is Utile, if at all^ more favourably 
la its tendency to the interests of the Planters. 

" However, these are minor pointi, and of trifling moment. In oomnaHson 
of the VHJttSt, iileffolf mtd tymnMeai power vested in the Protectors, who havflf 
Ite imi«isitoriel right of commg on the property at any hour of the dojf or 
nilffkiy wtdMMt Masent of the proprietor, for the purpoee of esammiiig iih« 
Magto-hoases^ eeavershig with the Sl«ree, aad eoaunuaieating with them at 
^iraanis tooh a povar aa thi% if ^aeed is the hands of a men oaacfuaiot-i 
ed with tlie real ciroumstanees of the country, and armed with hoe^lgp 
against us, must prove injUriau* aod ruiiioiit, bv rendering the Slave discon- 
tented and unhappy, and finally unhinge the whole frame of our society, by 
holding out to him prospects of a fofke and gHtttring freedom* Besides thlsy 
the powers of the Protector in his office of Aiagistrate are too eatensiv*, and 
combine in bis person tha duties of «/«wy, Judgey and Sjcecniive I with a vary 
limited power (k appeal froaii hU decision I ! \ 

'* By tenor of the Order, he has it in his power utterly tp rain handieda 
•f Planters, i^aiost whom he may have hostile leeliDgs, by iaatitating a seriea 
of actions against them, in all of which he has the power of pronouAcing 
judgmerU, and carrying it rummort/^ into execution. 

*^ The penalties attached to offences against the Order are enorsioasly and 
ruinously dif proportionate to the nature of the offences ; and should a slava 
claim his freedom, it Is by thii law incumbent on the present owner to 

paOVE THAT HE MAS BCEM IN SLAtEBY TOR A SSEIB8 OF TEAE8 PAST 

[Rules under Section LXXXVl. of the Order-in-Council] ; thus setting at 
nought the universally recognised first principle of justice, that the eMm- 
ant should prove his title to what he demands !!** 

For the ineertion of the above eartract, n> apology will be tboogfat neeee* 
•ary. The piotore of wretohedneeB and distraction which it preeente, mnsfc 
draw forth a sigh from every bosom wliich the sephistriee and lies of the 
Anti-Slavery £Bction have not steeled against the eonunon sympathies of oof 
nature ; and, did the limits of a panqihlel admit of it, it were easy to eon- 
firm every position taken by tlie writer, hy a reference to the CXXI sec- 
lions of iHiich the Order-ln-CoancU consists ! That most scandalous Act of 
Legislation, as pabll^ed by the Governor, now lies on oar tftble, and will, 
if necessary, be piodneed ; bat when the reader is made aware of the fact, 
iliat it completely fills 21 columns of tiie Bemerary Ra/al Ckaette, and would 
extend to upwards of 40 closely printed pages of sach a publication as this- 
Is, he will admit the impossibility of givkig so mneh as an abstract of It. 

It must strike every reflecting pemn as surprising, that the odlons Order* 
In-Gooncil of the 2d November 1831, which set onr C<donies In a blaee, and 
wfaicfa my Lord Goderich lately told the West Indians in this oomitry wa» 
to be '* 9uap9ndedfir tMe praKnf ,*' Is, wHh a very few OEoeptlons, pnssed Into 
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active operaUon, in Britifih Guiana at least, by hia fixeeUancy the Ciovenipr. 
Can it be that the latter has exceeded his orders, and cut-gone the views of 
the Home-Govenmient ? No! Sir Benjamin D'Urban onderstaods hia 
interest and his position too well to fall into such a mistake. He acts under 
instructions which preclude the exercise of discreti<ni. Perhaps Mr James 
Stephen, the Law Agent in the Goloidal Office, will have the goodness to 
reveal this enigma. 

But what is of infinitely greater moment, is the fact, tiiat in the course 
of SIX years no fewer than tovk separate and distinct slavb-codxs have 
been successively in force in Demerara ! Firtt, the aodent Code, lidiich was 
acted on until the Ist January 1826 ; teeond, the Planter's Consolidated 
Slave-Code, published 30th October 1825, which repealed the former laws, 
and was substituted in their stead ; third, the order of the King in Coun-^ 
cil, promulgated in the Colony 29th April 1830, which went to abrogate th« 
Law of 18%; and Jbmih, the Order>in-Conncil, published by Sir B. 
D*Urban, 12th January 1832, wfaidi repealed and annulled the Order-in-' 
Council of 1830 ! 

In the history of Legislation, was any thing ever heard of equal to this ? 
Who will deny that Lftw-making is a mania which has seized the craay 
heads of our iUiti-Colonists, and made them fit for Bedlam ? Or who will 
blame the chartered Colonies, such as Jamaica, which have independent Le- 
gislatures of their own, for resisting to the death every attempt to intiodnoa 
among them the first actings of that tortuous and pernicious poUoy which 
would speedily involve them, as it has involved the tormented and perse- 
cuted people of Demerara, in the vortex of a constantly-reourring aeries of 
changes! 

II H I I 

Extract from Parliamentary Paper, No. 202, " ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, lOth March 1831,** entitled, '< Protectors of Slaves* 
Reports t Retam to an Address to his Majesty, dated 15th December 1830, 
for Copy of any Reports which may have been received from the Protectors 
of Slaves in the Colonies of Demerara^ Btrhioe^ Tritddad^ St Lucioy the Capa 
pf Gimtd Hope, and Mituriiiuiy since the last similar Reports presented to 
Parliament from each of these Colonies respectively ; together with copies of 
the proceedings and decisions in each case of compmint ^tween Masters and 
Slaves — whether the proceedings may have terminated before the Protector, 
or may have been referred to Colonial Magistrates, or other Public OiBcers 
or Conrts* 

" PART VI.— MAURITIUS. • 

**■ APPBKniX (A.) COMVLAIKT, NO. 22. 

*' PVtJtector of Slaves* CjffUx, l%th April 1829. 

*' C^ne, a negress, aged about ten years, and belonging to Mr Denis La- 
eondray, residing in Port Louis, appeared at the Protector*s office on the 4th 
instant, and stated that, on the Saturday preceding, her mistress gave her 15 
stripes with a cane on her breech, in consequence of which she suffered much 
pain dnring tlie whole of that day. On the following morning she eyoaped to 
a house at Grande Riviere, where complainant met a woman named Mariey 
who recommended her to make a complaint at this Office. Interrc^ted as to 
the reason of her. mistress thus punishing her ? complainant replied, it was 
for not sewing well, notwithstanding she did every thing to content her 
mistress. A Negress, named Manon, was present when the punishment was 
Inflicted. • • • • 

" RetuiL — Contradictory as all the evidence taken in this case is, no doubt 
can be entertained of the girl C^ine having l>een severely punished ; and as 
by the 19th article of the Ordinance, No. 43, the master is boukd to 

PROVE THAT THE PVNtSHMEKT WAS XOT INFLICTED BT HIM, OR RT HIS 

ORDERS, the Protector has no hesitation in denouncing the case to the Pro- 
eareur«Oeneral for prosecution^ as an infraction of the 18th article of tht 
above-mentioned Ordinance. Denounced accordingly on the 28ih April." 

This surely Is to prove the negnfrur with a vengeance ! 
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APPENDIX. 



DRAUGHT OP PROPOSED PETITION TO 

PARLIAMENT. 



To the Honourable the COMMONS of the UNITED KING* 

DOM, in Parliament assembled, 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE UNDERSIGNED InHA. 
BITANTS OF THE CITY OF EDINBURGH, AND ITS VI- 
CINITY. 

Shxwxth, 

That your Petitioners have learned, Upon infonnatlon, the authenticity of 
iHiich they cannot doubt, that it Is the intention of His Majesty's GoyeTn> 
ment to bring before yoar Honourable House, without delay, a measure for 
the immediate abolition of Slavery in the British West India Colonies ; and, 
viewing this proceeding with the utmost alarm, as lieing at onoe hi^y in- 
jurious to the interests of the mother 'country, and ruinous to these colooles, 
your Petitioners feel themselves imperatively called upon to submit to year 
Honourable House a concise statement of the reasons which, in their opinion, 
demonstrate the danger and impolicy of the proposed measure. 

While, however, your Petitioners are thus hostile to an Immediate Eman^ 
cIpaUon of the slave population, they humbly represent to your Honourable 
House, that any safe and practicable measure for their gradual Emancipa- 
tion, in a manner calculated to secure the interests of tiie empire at large, and 
tiie welfare of all classes of the inhabitants of the Colonies, and to protect the 
rights of private property, will receive their most cordial support. 

Your Petitioners have said that, in their judgment, Immediate Emand- 
paUon would be fraught with the most serious injury to the interests of the 
Mother-Country ; and they apprehend that a very few words 'wiU be soA- 
dent to establish this position beyond the reach of controversy. 

It has long been admitted that the West india colonial trade has formed 
the best nursery for British seamen ; nor can it be disputed, that a very 
large amount of British capital (not less, on the most moderate calculation, 
than one hundred and twenty millions sterling) is invested in the West 
India colonies, and that a correspnnding portion of the produce and mana^ 
facture of the United Kingdom, is either consumed in these colonies, or It 
applicable to their wants. Almost the iiiiiole revenues of the proprietors are 
expended at home — and these focts prove how deeply interested every part 
•f our own population is in the prosperity of these colonies. 

I'hese considerations acquire additional weight, when taken In connection 
with the fact, that neariy onf-nxM pari of the vMe rtwmie ^ the United 
Xirigdom arises from direct taxes Impoaed upon the produoe of the West 



India ookmies. This latter positioo, so neoessary to be kept in view^ in 
forming a correct judgment on this momentoos question, your Petitionera 
will now proceed to establish. 

The net produce of the wliole revenue of the United Kingdom for the year 
ending 5fk January 1830, amounted to the sum of L.50 ,786 382. sterling. 
During tlie same period the net produce of the duties on sum*, rum, coffee, 
and molasses, imported from the West Indies into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, amounted (exdurive of the duties on cotton, ginger, and tiie other leas 
Important West India commodities, the precise amount of wliich your Pe- 
titioners have not been able to ascertain, but which cannot be inconsiderable) 
to no less than L.7t868,312; being nearly three millioas sterling above 
the whole produce of the assessed taxes for that year. 

Yonr Petitioners do therefore confidently trust, that before putting in jeo- 
paxdy the existence of the property, wfaidh is productive of such extraotdi- 
nary advantages to the country, your Honourable House will pause, and in- 
quire, with the grave deliberation wMoh the subject demands, whether the 
measure now proposed is really required, and bow the loss of revenue is t» 
be supplied from a people, so nearly overwhelmed by tiie burden of taxation 
from other sources, and loud in their demands for a remission of the assessed 
taxes. 

But if the Immediate Emancipation of the Slaves would be so injurious i» 
the Motlier-Country, it would, in the apprehension of your Petitioners, carry 
with it total ruin to the Colonies ; whidi would fall not more on the free po- 
pulation than on the Slaves themselves, whom it professes to benefit. 

Your Petitioners humbly submit, that, at the least, the experiment whieb 
it is proposed to make is a tremendous one ; and the failure of it, which |s 
dreaded by all intelligent men, not led away by feelings of mistaken huma- 
nity, would involve in one common ruin ail the Colonista, as well as a great 
part of the shipping, meroanfile, and manufactu^nng interests at home. 
. That auch woM be thjimiinous result to. the (Colonists, as weU as to the 
people at home, is but tocv certain, and has. hardily ever been seriously oon- 
troverte^, so far as your Petitioners are aware. But there is a diflli^nce 
of opinion as to whether or not the. Slama themselves would be benefited ; 
and your Petitioners will therefore now pjDoceed to a short examlifatton of 
iliis question. 

Until of late the Slav« was a happy and contented being. Subjected to n» 
undue sevei:ity6f labour — with all his wants liberally 8i;^pplied^~witii a 
large portion of time at his own disposal, and (with, the exception of a few 
solitary instances of individual harshness, which youf Petitioners tixmbr^ 
deplore) treated by his master with uniform humanity and kindne&6, it can- 
not be wondered that he did not desire his freedom— an acquisition to wliloh. 
If he attached any definite idea, it was that of total cessation from labour. 
To form an adequate conception of the change which a transition fh>m 8er«- 
vitude to freedom involves, and to be able to contrast the advantages widdi: 
he now enjoys, with the disadvantages to which he would then be subjected^ 
requires an efibrt of mind, and an exercise of thought, of which tl^ SUfe 
in his present state is not capable. ! 

. Indeed, your Petitioners doubt extremely if the Slaves even understand 
what is meant by the freedom which it is proposed to confer upon theaa. 
For reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, no attempt whatever, oft 
an extended scale, has yet been made to convey to them distinct and ade- 
quate notions on the subject. But were they made to comprehend what is 
implied in the proposed, freedom, and how it will afiect them in all the difib- 
rent clrourastances' and relations of life ; and particularly how completely II 
will withdraw them from tiie aAbction, the care, the protection, and tlia ja-^ 
rental indulgence of their masters, it may £aicly be douUeff whether tSqr 
would accept of the proffered: boon So far as your Petitlonen can-disoover,. 
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therd is a ^eat degree of inaptitude to labour, and a want of relianee on 
himself, and his own resources, in the disposition of the Slave ; and, were 
other proofs wanting, the melancholy history of St Domingo, once so flou- 
rishing, but now fast verging to a state of nature, would i3>nndantly serve 
to establish the fact. 

But whatever may l>e the wishes of the Slaves themselves, is it possiUe 
to contemplate the Immediate Emancipation of so large a population, wholly 
unprepared for freedom, without the most serious alarm for the very exist- 
ence of the Colonies ? The whole frame of Society in the West In^ea will 
be thereby dissolved. The inducement to labour within the tropics, arising 
almost entirely from artificial wants, which scarcely begin to be felt until 
progress has been made beyond the stages of civilization, at whidi the mass 
of the slave population has yet arrived — there is but too much reason to 
fear thkt the hitherto industrious slave population will be sunk in a state of 
sloth and inactivity, out of which there will be no power to raise them ; 
and that mendicity, which Is at present unknown, and crime, whidli 
is of rare occurrence in these Colonies, will prevaU. Where the ne- 
cessaries of life are limited almost exclusively to the article of food, and 
where that food is so abundant as to require from the individusl not 
more than 18 or 20 day's labour throughout the year, what motive, it 
may be asked, can be presented to the mind of the uninstructed negro whidi 
shall be powerful enou^ to overcome the indolence superinduced by the re- 
laxing influence of climate, and to draw from him that steady and conti- 
nuoos labour, without whidi the cultivation of the stifle comniodlties can- 
not be carried on ? Your Petitioners, therefore, ask the guarantee of proof 
and experience, drawn from authentic sources, and from an induction of 
farticidars suffidently large to warrant the conclusion, to satisfy their minds 
that free labour will be procurable, and to the requisite extent, after Slavery 
shall have been extinguished ; for they cannot conceal the impression, they 
•t present entertain, that these now flourishing and productive islands will 
not then be adequate to the support even of their own population. 

Yet your Petitioners confidently hope, that the time is not very far dis- 
tant when the Slave will be in a conditkm to be admitted to a participation 
of equal dvil privileges with the rest of his Majesty's subjects ; but this 
must be preceded by a course of education and moral culture, such as wiU 
teadi him to appreciate and understand the blessings, duties, and relati<mi 
of freedom, and prevent him from abusing his newly-acquired liberty. 
When thto time shall have arrived, your Petitioners repeat that they will 
eheerfblly concur in any safe and practicable aeasore, consistent wiUi the 
just rights of property, and the weU-being of all dasses of the population of 
the Colonies. 

However unwilling your Petitioners are to eneroadi on the vahiable time 
•f your Honourable House, they cannot oonchide without expressing their 
regret at the mlsrepresenti^ons which have been se Indnstrloasly propagat- 
ed In certain quarters as to the real condition of the Slaves, and the duurac- 
ters and motives of their masters ; bat feeling persuaded that these misrepre- 
sentatjona have now, In a great measure, lost thdr hold on the public ulnd« 
your Petlttoners diall only observe, that were they to Institute aeonqparlsoo 
between tiie condition of the Slaves and that of the laboorlng daases In our 
•wn oountry, they apprehend the advantages would be found to be all In la- 
Toor of the fbrmer ; and that the moral diaracters of their masters will bear 
a oomparimn witii that of any other class of his MajestylB snhjeda. The 
West India proprietors have ehaUenged the most rigid aerutlny Into their 
eeadnot, wldoh your PetHloners aj^rehend they are entitled to demand ae 
a matter of rigM; and It would appear that this object, as well as a ftiB 
elnddatloB of the whole quertlon, will be best attahied by the renewal of 
the Gsondttee of Inquiry, appointed last year by the House of Locds. 



Your Petitionera, therefore, humbly pray that this Honourable UouM 
(upon due consideration of the above facts and premises, and 
other matter pertinent to the inquiry) will adhere to your re- 
solutions, of date the 15th May 1823, and will not pass any bill 
for the Abolition of Slavery in the British West India Colonies, 
until the proposed plan of compulsory labour shall have been 
first fairly tried, and its results ascertsdned ; nor until the Slaves 
in the respective Colonies are so far advanced in civilization, and 
in moral and religious knowledge, as to be capable of appreciat- 
ing the blessings, of fulfilling the relations, and discharging the 
duties of a state of freedom ; and that in any measure to be 
adopted, due regard will be had to the interests of private pro- 
perty, the well-being of the Slaves, and tiie safety of the (>»lo- 
nie«. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, ^c. 



